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THE ARTISTS’ PARADISE-—III 

By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 
JE BEGINS to be forgotten now; in the avalanche of 
books one had better not read. But the judicious will 
remember him. As he was one of the first American 
travelers competent to write of what he saw, so to this 





day he remains at least Among the First. Amid the 
multitude of books (such as they are) about travel (such as it is) 
multiplied by the ease of going and the ease of printing—it is doubt- 
ful if any one yet has surpassed that ripe and wholesome traveler, 
Bayard Taylor. He was Fit to travel. He had the mental bag- 
gage for anywhere. He had also the capacity to “declare” in the 
custom-house of thought the thing he brought back with him. There 
was nothing spectacular about him; no playing to an audience; no 
striving for sensation. He carried with him enough real education 
to absorb the Larger Fact wherever he went. He had that ripe 
tolerance which comes partly by temperament and largely by knowl- 
edge. For these reasons, perhaps, he is nowadays a little old- 
fashioned—in his time it took longer to get anywhere, and much 
longer to get a hearing. 

It is half a century since this first American traveler studied Cali- 
fornia. He was the first student to take that philosophic view 
which is the foundation of prophecy. The world was writing of 
California in those days—and many able pens were enlisted. But 
and 





Taylor was the most literary, the most detached, the broadest 
therefore the most prophetic. Here is a little of what he said— 
after summing up the obvious facts in a way which shows that he 
was far more profound than even his best contemporaries : 


“The influence of the climate has already made its impressions on the char- 


acter of the people. . . The children of California are certainly a great 
improvement on those born among us . Strong-limbed, red-blooded, 
graceful, and as full of happy animal life as young fawns. . . For myself 

in wandering through the land . . I could not but feel that 


Nature must be false to her promise, or man is not the splendid creature he 
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once was, if the art and literature and philosophy of ancient Greece are not 
one day rivaled on this last of inhabited shores.” 

“The result, I hope, will be as favorable to their moral as it undoubtedly 
will be to their physical nature. If this should be so there will at 
last be a happy American-born race.” 

This applies to the whole Southwest. California is the cream, but 
the Southwest is, beyond question, the theater in which for the first 
time an English-speaking race has opportunity to repeat the glories 
of classic days—the art, the music, the literature and the life of 
ancient Greece and Palestine and Italy. Every scholarly traveler 
who has searched this land has felt more or less of this great truth; 
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has more or less been stirred by the artistic riches of this region, 
by the literary suggestiveness of it, and by its marvelous promise 
to the race in the mere way of living. On the latter point, the testi- 
mony is strongest—for the potentialities in this line are more 
obvious. In climate, in orography, in coast line, there is a marvelous 
resemblance here to the climes which have cradled the world’s great- 
est art, its greatest religion; its greatest literature; its highest of 
physical and intellectual development. It was not an accident that 
Greece established the record for all time. That modern Greece 
has not the same influence upon the world’s life, art and thought, is 
due not to climatic or geographical changes, but to the political sub- 
merging of Greece. For certain reasons, other lands have out- 
stripped in the world’s activities this birthplace of the lasting stand- 
ards. But the attraction of gravitation is still true. Environment 
of a certain kind works on the human raw-material despite our mod- 
ern sophistication. People nowadays are less easy to be shaped by 
the lathe of evolution than simpler humans; but that lathe still turns, 
and forever shall; and all that comes upon it shall be shaped more 
or less “according.” It is extremely easy for us, nowadays, to look 
on art as a sickly or at least as a semi-invalid profession. We look 
with a certain suspicion upon an artist of heroic mould and serene 
health. It seems much more reasonable to find him rather anzemic, 
pallid and nervously hypertrophied. But we all know, who have a 
vestige of common sense, that this “doesn’t go with the job.” If 
anyone ought to be healthy and sane, it should be the artist—for 
here is a human expression of the best that we can see in life; and 
the best that we can see is not the hospital with dyspepsia nor nervous 
prostration. Here, in its various forms, is the expression of the 
Joy of Life. Art is not only to picture, but to increase, that joy. 
It is not a sickly counterfeit of a morbid dream of what might have 
been; but a vivid and stimulating reflection of what ought to be, 
and has been, and what shall be again. It is not merely a record— 
it is an inspiration. 

The very basis of any vital Art is good health. Artists and the 
artistic may persist for generations, even for centuries, under some 
social upas, or in the cellar, or under any other unfavorable condi- 
tion. But real Art in its permanence goes with life, and life goes 
with fresh air, and sunshine, and flowers, and the enjoyment of 
all of them. 

If there is a place on the earth where the old Greek Joy of Living 
might come back to life—and shall come back to life—it is in the 
Southwest. The skies, the mountains, the sea; the outdoors, the 
freedom of nature, are all ours. And the example of those before 





us, proves that these things are available still. It might be pardon- 
able in any other people to live the foolish dolly life; but it is abso- 
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lutely not gospel for folks that dwell in a land which for so many 
historic centuries, and for so many centuries before history began, 
was full of decent and reasonable joy—and a land which is still 
so ripe to make us happy and strong if we will let it. 

The million square miles of the Southwest was as happy a country 
as the sun ever shone on. The same country, the same skies are 
here. Our children are getting, on the average, to a physical per- 
fection we never dreamed of. They have an average of health, of 
size, of weight, of freedom from disease, absolutely strange to any 
other English-speaking community. It is not only an easy prophecy 
—it is a prophecy that must surely come true—that in time Califor- 
nia and the Southwest shall develop a breed of Americans who shall 
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realize Bayard Taylor's dream of being “happy though American.” 
If they are happy because well, and well and happy enough to learn 
from their environment, his other dream as to the development of 
an art and literature to rival that standard which the world still 
follows, and has never bettered, will also come true. 

Those who remember the Southwest of a quarter of a century ago 
—and the good times of it ; the hospitality, the gentleness, the simpler 
fun;”’ the broad humanity of it—might easily be discouraged at 
the way it is apparently distrained nowadays by civilization-from- 
elsewhere. But the God who made Greece and California is 
stronger than the fashions, or the strangers; and He has common 
sense, and is more persistent than He sometimes looks to be. Though 





AMONG THE PREHISTORIC CAVE-HOMES CARVED 
FROM CREAMY TUFA 


it often seems easier to be a paper doll, it is not easier in the long 
run. Just as the children of the slums are still children, so grown 
humans, even in civilization, will go back to humanity whenever 
they have a chance. The Southwest is the chance. 

This is not straying from the text of the Artist’s Paradise. We 
shall have to live if we are going to have Art. The more happily 
we live, the better art we shall have, in proportion to our abilities. 
Happiness lies largely in ourselves, for the near generation—but in 
the house of heredity we must have some countenance of our eye- 
sight. Even a sane climate, with nothing to look at, cannot in the 
long procession of time breed artists. They need something to 
look at. 

But God has been good to the Southwest. He built it to make 
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well people—and to keep them interested. Likewise, no doubt, to 
interest every one, whether well or not. And this is proved not 
only by the landscapes, which have no peer; not only by the meteor- 
ology, which has few comparisons known to human experience 
but by the ancient humans who have been at school long enough 
to prove to more favored pupils what the conditions really mean. 

And the lesson goes so far back! It is not merely of the races we 
see to-day, and might learn from more than we do—but far into 
the antiquities, the gospel runs ; obvious and inevitable if you pursue 
it. Here are scores of peoples—distinct ethnically, and often not 
only distinct, but hostile—all enjoying life after a fashion which is 
a Lesson. There are the visible impressive monuments of their 
predecessors for a thousand years—and while we know less of them 
than science would like; while their linguistic descent is still a 
matter of quarrel, we do know by their very monuments that they 
enjoyed life. The gray ruins that dot a million square miles are 
eloquent of successful lives. There is not a millionaire recorded 
among them. But no one can study these immemorial ruins with- 
out seeing at the very first flush that these people knew what they 
were living for, and how to get it—and that they did get it. Whether 
it be the wonderful cave-dwellings of Cochiti; or the castellated ruins 
of those historic first Americans that built six-story stone towns in 
the face of the cliff ; or their descendants whose adobe buildings are 
the most artistic now occupied in America (because most germane 
to the soil, from which they were dug) ; or any other of the monu- 
ments of the life that was good in America before Columbus was 
born; or the monuments of the first European invasion—and those 
who think that “America has no ruins” might safely be let off not 
with the one-thousand-year works of the Cliff-Dwellers, but with 
the noble architecture that remains to us, built by Caucasians 1500 
miles inland by the time the first permanent English colony was 
founded in the western half of the world—all fulfilled their function. 

There has never been anything in all the world’s history like the 
Southwest—for everything that ever was or ever shall be in the 
world’s history is represented here. Here is the most American 
experiment—and here the greatest American antiquity. When you 
are tired of studying a state which is “doing the American trick” 
faster than any other ever did it, you can go forth and study what 
was doing before there was a city in America—and few studies are 
more stimulating, and few more calculated to make us humble 
The ingenuities of the first Americans are study enough for a life 
time. But it is no less impressive to look through ancient portals to 
enchanted landscapes, and realize what Europeans were doing over 
here, three centuries ago. Perhaps most impressive of all, is to 
observe how bravely some people still manage to live in this wonder- 
ful area. It is just as well not to think at the same time how little 
attention is paid to these things by those that should first be awake 
to them. Hundreds of times I have ridden through that thousand- 
mile wonder-panorama of the Santa Fé across New Mexico and 
Arizona, but it is still fresh and beautiful and ever with something 
new. And nothing is so strange as to see sleek, prosperous trav- 
elers, with faces that look intelligent, draw down their Pullman 
blinds lest they see something of this magic wayside, and bury their 
minds in the stale dust of a novel. 
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A RED PARASOL IN MEXICO 
By J. TORREY CONNOR 
XI. 
A Misunderstanding. 
a1N THE tierra caliente the oranges were ripening on the 
bough, and the red berries of the coffee-tree gleamed 
like jewels and the bright green foliage. Here swung 
in the shadow of sail-like leaves the great, purple 
flower-buds of the banana—harbingers of a future 





harvest ; and here the pomegranate turned its glowing cheek to the 
sun. 

A fussy little engine, with a train of cars in tow, ran shrieking 
on its course, past sunny slopes checkered with patches of banana 
plants set thickly as protection to tender young coffee-trees; past 
stretches of uncleared land wooded with laurel, mangrove, mag- 
nolia, myrtle and palm; and through forests rich in mahogany, 
rosewood, ebony, cedar and oak. The magnificent growths were 
swathed in blossoming vines, and from every branch depended 
orchids of gorgeous hues and varied forms. 

At intervals the engine stopped, with a cough and a wheeze, 
at some little settlement—a score of native huts, a fonda and the 
general supply store, nestling in the shadow of the forest. During 
one of these stops, while the engine was taking water, Aunt 
Zenia accompanied by Doctor Bolton alighted from the train for 
a brief constitutional. The professor and Mr. Cook—who had 
been weighed and found worthy of admittance to the Lost City 
Syndicate—engaged in a heated discussion as to the relative 
merits of hardtack and cake-chocolate on long journeys remote 
from the source of supplies, were oblivious to their surroundings. 

“Look at the parrot on the ridge-pole,” Zitella suddenly cried, 
to Polly. “Isn't this scene just too theatrically palm-y and _ pic- 
turesque for anything?” 

“It takes me back to geography days,” said Polly. ‘There were 
a palm and a parrot on the thirtieth page. I always thought they 
should have been mentioned in the list of Mexican products.” 

The train, after the manner of Mexican trains, started without 
warning. 

“That's the second hair-breadth escape I've had!” gasped Aunt 
Zenia, as Doctor Bolton dragged her into the car. 

“It will be the last,” said Polly, laughing, “for we get off at 
the next stopping place.” 

It was two o'clock when the party left the train at the way 
station, where they were met by Angel Jiminez. 

“I place my house and all it contains at your disposal,” he said, 
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bowing low before the ladies. “My house,” he naively continued, 
“is in Mexico City.” 

“So that’s the chap who followed us about,” said Aunt Zenia 
to Polly. “I had never had a real good look at him before. I 
wonder what he would think if he knew that I had taken him for 
a government spy, bent on preventing John from making archaeo- 
logical investigations. You were a neighbor of ours in Mexico 
City, I believe,” she added, turning to Angel. 

The eyes of the Sefior Jiminez were as a babe’s for innocence. 

_ “You have a friend of yours, it may be, who is much resemble 
to me,” he suggested. “You think you remember you—how you 
say it in English ?—the friend when you see me? No?” 

“Where’s Peter—er—Mr. Yeere?”’ Zitella questioned, her 
glance wandering past Angel Jiminez to the waiting mozos, who had 
brought in the saddle horses for the party. 

“Peter!” burst simultaneously from Aunt Zenia, Polly, the pro- 
fessor, Doctor Bolton and Mr. Cook. 

“And Mr. Weston?” Zitella further questioned. 

“Mr. Weston!” chanted the Greek Chorus. 

“They would have come to welcome their so-kind friends, but 
already there are no more horse,” Angel explained. 

“Just my luck!” grumbled the professor. “I might have known 
that Weston would have the ground-plans and specifications of 
the mound, and that he would be on the spot when I arrived.” 

They mounted and set out on their ten-mile ride. A short dis- 
tance below the station they left the road for a bridle path; and 
the forest, dim, cool, closed about them. 

Polly, her heart in a tumult at the thought of the approaching 
meeting with Lowell Weston, had no eyes for the beauty of flick- 
ering leaf-shadows, of garlanding vines, of gorgeous colors and 
cloying tropical odors. She was wondering how Lowell would 
greet her, and what she should say; and then, like a cloud between 
her and anticipated happiness, came remembrance. He did not 
know that she was free! 

“Look at that cheeky Mexican!” Mr. Cook was saying to the 
professor. 

The Senior Jiminez was occupied in the making of a cigarette, 
which he rolled with a dexterous thumb and forefinger. He rode 
well within range of the smiles of pretty Zitella; and the eyes 
that had cast many a languishing glance in Polly’s direction never 
left Miss Cook’s dimpling face. By the jauntiness of his attitude 
elbows out, and sombrero rakishly aslant—it was patent that Don 





Angel was plumed afresh for conquest. 
“Not for my daughter,” Mr. Cook stated. “It’s got to be an 
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American, and good, straight American, if I sign a will in their 
favor and say, ‘God bless you, my children!’ ” 

“You couldn’t do better than Weston,” the professor recom- 
mended, having an eye, doubtless, to the removal of his rival from 
the archaeological field. 

Aunt Zenia and Doctor Bolton for obvious reasons kept to the 
rear of the procession. The doctor, firmly grasping the pommel 
of the high saddle, assumed an ease which he did not feel. 

“Did I understand you to say that you had traveled in Mexico?” 
Aunt Zenia asked. 
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ANGEL JIMINEZ 


“Yes,” Doctor Bolton replied. ‘I’m p-pretty well acquainted 
with the c-c-c- with the coast.” 

“What impressed you most on your former visit to the country ?” 
Aunt Zenia pursued, with a view to making conversation. 

“The f-fleas, flowers, f-fruits and the f-f-f- the facilities for 
b-bathing,” the doctor set forth. 

“Ah, fine public baths, I presume,” Aunt Zenia hazarded. 

“A p-p-p- a public bath!” the doctor sputtered. No! It w-was 
t-two kerosene c-c-cans, and my traveling companion and I p-poured 
the w-w-water over each other. The Guatemala t-t-trip will be 


as b-barren of c-c-c- of comforts—you must realize t-that.” 
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“Polly and I had no intention of accompanying the professor 
beyond Frontera.” 

“You are a w-woman of s-sense,” said the doctor, “and b-being 
such, would not c-court dangers, n-nor unnecessarily hamper t-t-the 
movements of t-t-the expedition. My m-m-m- my mind is greatly 
relieved.” 

It was dusk when the party reached the ranch house. Mr. 
Jones welcomed them in booming tones that could be heard in 
the peones’ quarters, a half mile away. 

The professor immediately demanded to know all about the 
mound, and the earliest possible moment that it could be seen; 








A NATIVE SETTLEMENT 


and the host informed him that Mr. Weston already had arranged 
a trip for the following morning. 

The mound was the chief topic of conversation at the supper 
table. Mr. Jones related the strange mishap that had befallen a 
peon on the hacienda. In a spirit of bravado he had struck the 
figure surmounting the mound with a crow-bar. 

“Got paralysis in th’ right arm,” he concluded, “an’ every work- 
man on th’ place b'lieves th’ god did it to him.” 

Weston looked at Polly with eyes that seemed to say: 


> 


“What have these things to do with us: But Polly shyly avoided 
his glance. 


Peter sent a smile to Zitella. 
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“Come into the garden, Maud,” he said in an_ undertone. 
“There’s going to be a moon.” 

Early in the morning the horses were brought to the door. 

“T want to ride at the head of the procession,” cried Aunt Zenia. 

With the help of their host and the doctor she was seated upon 
the high Mexican saddle. Polly and the host reined their mounts 
alongside, and followed by the others swept down the road. When 
they reached the peones’ quarters, Mr. Jones ordered a man to 
precede them and clear a road through the underbrush with his 


machete... This was necessary, as their way lay across fields, har- 











‘““NESTLING IN THE SHADOW" 


vested of their crop of corn, but already covered with a wild growth. 
Into the bush rode Pedro; and leaning over his saddle-bow he 
slashed right and left at the creepers that bound shrub to shrub, 
tree to tree in a network of green. 

The party soon arrived at the mound, and Pedro was dispatched 
to a neighboring field to summon the men who were working there. 

“Now, if this ‘ere should turn out to be a reg’lar gold mine,” 
said the old man, with a twinkle in his eyes, “I’m to have a share 


on't, remember.” 
But the professor, oblivious to his host's pleasantries, was work- 
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ing his way through the tall grass and underbrush to get a better 
view of the figure on the mound. 

It sat on its rude pyramid of stones as if the centuries that had 
come and gone since the granite block was hewn into shape were 
but days—no line of the grotesque carving blurred, nothing marred 
save the right arm of the god, which had been wantonly shattered 
by the crow-bar in the hand of the peon. 

The professor was in a fever of excitement. What secrets did 
this strange figure, with the seal of eternal silence upon its lips, 
guard so faithfully? 

“Tell the men to come up and begin work here,” he called to 
the group below. 

But the men, who had appeared armed with various implements 
of labor, hung back. There was a parley, Angel acting as spokes- 
man; and then Mr. Jones slowly climbed the steep ascent to the 
mound. 

“It’s jes’ this way,” he began, awkwardly; “th’ men won't touch 
th’ mound on no account, neither fer bribes or threats. I s’pose 
[ could stand over ‘em with a shotgun, but you see, th’ coffee-pickin’ 
season has commenced, an’ if they’re made to tackle a job they’re 
jes’ nachally afraid to tackle, there'll be th’ devil to pay an’ I can’t 
get a stroke of work out of ’em for weeks, like’s not. Now, I’m 
ready to do anythin’ on earth to oblige you all—anythin’ within 
You see how ‘twould be yourself—the beggars 


reason, that is. 
Couldn't 


sulkin’ ‘round, an’ my coffee crop goin’ to wrack an’ ruin. 
you content yourselves with a good look at his nibs, up here, an’ 
let it go at that?” 

“Why should they be afraid to explore the mound?” Weston 
asked. 

“Well,” apologetically, ‘th’ feller that has a paralyzed arm is 
down thar ’mongst th’ men, an’ they haven't fergot what hap- 
pened to him!” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” shrilled Aunt Zenia. 
I don’t intend to leave this spot until I know what is inside 


Give me a pick- 


axe. 
the mound 
The host returned to the group waiting below. There was fur- 


ther parley, which Weston, in his impatience, suddenly interrupted : 
“What is all the fuss about?” he questioned of Angel. 
“T will explanation myself—” Angel began. But the old man 
waved his step-son aside. 
“Tt can’t be done. Th’ men'll neither get in an’ dig, or let us dig.” 
Weston caught up a pickaxe with a derisive laugh; but before 
he could advance a step he was hemmed in by a circle of scowling 


peones. 
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“Yyooks as if I'd put my foot in it,” he observed to Peter, ad- 
dressing him over the head of the nearest peon! 

Polly’s face went white and her hands trembled. 

“You'd better take it out again,” Peter advised. 

Angel interposed, and with a volley of imprecations scattered the 
circle that surrounded Weston, and drove the sullen peones back. 

“Vayanse @ todos los demonios, sin-verguensas!” he shouted, lay- 
ing about him vigorously with his riding whip. 

The “shameless ones” did not immediately obey his commands to 














THE MAN BEHIND THE PLOUGH 


“go to all the devils.” They withdrew a short distance, and stood 
with lowering faces, watching the party. 

“What's to be done now?” asked Weston. 

The professor graciously made a virtue of necessity. 

“T don't see as there is anything to do but to go back to the house 
and have lunch,” he gave out. 

The host’s face cleared. 

“Come down sometime when th’ coffe-pickin’ season is over, an’ 
we'll get at th’ insides o’ th’ stun pile ‘er know th’ reason why,” he 
said with great cordiality, as they left the scene of their defeat. 
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Aunt Zenia, the professor and Weston rode back together. They 
were deep in conversation when they reached the ranch-house. 

“The trip is no walk-over,” Weston was saying. “When you 
hit the trail—if you conclude to go—you'll find there are mountains 
to be crossed and streams to be forded. You spend days in the 
saddle, and days in an Indian dug-out. The cockroaches, fleas, 
rodedores and other pests of the tierra caliente eat you alive, and—” 

“The revolutionists are up and doing,” Weston warned. 

“T received a letter just before I left the City of Mexico,” said 








COFFEE DRYING IN THE SUN 


the professor, apropos of nothing in particular. “The Standford 
Expedition—they were organizing when I was in Kalamazoo— 
sails from New York for Egypt next month.” 

“And you wish to join it? Confess, John, that you do. You will 
give up this other wild scheme—you must not risk your valuable 
life.” 

Weston was holding the door open for Aunt Zenia and the pro- 
fessor to pass through. On the threshold the professor turned, and 
—let it recorded as the savant’s sole departure from ways sedate— 
delivered himself of a portentous wink. 
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At the rear of the ranch-house ran a little rio that came dancing 
down from the hills. Water-beech and eucalypti drooped above the 
washing stones where, on certain dedicated days, the family linen 
was cleansed. Today the place was deserted. After luncheon, 
Polly, feeling decidedly out of it all as she watched Zitella and 
Peter disappear in one direction, while Aunt Zenia and Doctor 
Bolton made off in another, wandered down to the stream and, seat- 
ing herself on a stone, mused dolefully. 

Lowell did not love her—never had loved her. She had been 
mistaken in thinking otherwise. Perhaps he had forgotten that 
which her pride bade her, too, forget. Well, she would forget. The 
white teeth bit into the red lower lip, and the tear that trembled on 
the thick brown lashes was not suffered to fall. 

Now, as it transpired, Weston was writing letters in a room which 
afforded an uninterrupted view of the grounds to the rear. 

“T shall of course abandon my trip to Guatemala,” he informed his friend, 
the curator, “as the country is at present in a state of revolution. [ shall go 
back to the City of Mexico and bring to a conclusion my investigation of the 
location of the teocalli. I am confident that I shall be able to prove that the 
cathedral does not stand on the site of the heathen temple. 

“We are told that the soldiers of Cortez were instructed to remove from 
the natives’ sight the appurtenances of their worship; but it by no means fol- 
lows that they transported that massive monument, stone by stone, any dis- 
tance. The huge monoliths, the Calendar Stone, the Sacrificial Stone, the 
Indio Triste—” 

The pen hung idle in his fingers. A trill of gay laughter floated 
through the window, and mingled with it there sounded a deeper 
masculine note. 

He pushed the papers—suddenly grown dry and uninteresting— 
away from him. Out there in the world men lived. Out there 
were light, and laughter, and love. Out there was Pauline—Pauline 
who was not for him. He had contented himself with crusts, while 
another, wiser than he, quaffed of the very wine .of life. 

Weston got up to close the window; he would shut out the 
laughter, as he fain would shut out memories of what might have 
been. But his hand was stayed, and into his brooding eyes swift 
anger flashed. 

Under the low-hanging branches of a flowering oleander, hidden 
from all eyes save his, stood Peter and Zitella. It was Zitella’s 
laugh he had heard, not Polly’s. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?” said Zitella, gazing at the sun-drenched land- 
scape, above which clouds of gold and silver lightly drifted. “Looks 
like fairyland. I'd be perfectly content to live here forever, ‘the 
world forgetting, by the world—’” 

“Let's!” Peter enthusiastically seconded. “When I think how 
happy I'd be if I had a million,” he went on, “I almost—al-most 
wish someone would die off and leave me a pot of money. Do you 
ever have similar yearnings for the unattainable, Zitella? And 
what assets have you in the way of rich relatives with a foot or so 
in the grave?” 

“You are quite frank about it,” observed Zitella. “Would you 
like to know how much parent is worth?” 

“Heavens! Are you, too, of the Gilded Rich? Well, I don’t in- 
tend to let a paltry million or so come between me and happiness. 
Zitella, will you marry me?” 
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“Peter,” said Zitella, standing a-tiptoe the better to adjust the 
pink oleander blossoms that swung coquettishly from the young 
gentleman's ears, “I can put up with your red hair and the temper 
that is sure to go with it; but how any self-respecting girl can allow 
herself to be known as Mrs. Peter Yeere—” 

“Give me a baker’s dozen of kisses,” commanded the owner of the 
red hair and the objectionable name. ‘Nothing less than a baker’s 
dozen, with your arms tight ‘round my neck—so! Now! One, 
two—” 

Wild with grief, shame, and hot indignation, Lowell rushed from 
the room. That this should have come to her—Pauline! What 
should he do—what could he do? 

With an idea of confronting and denouncing Peter, he made his 
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AT THE FOUNTAIN 


way into the garden; but Fate interposed. A wandering breeze, 
passing by the washing stones under the water beeches, fluttered a 
fold of a well-remembered pink gown. Weston covered the ground 
that lay between with long-legged strides. 

“Miss Staines,” he said, looking down on a surprised and 
somewhat disfigured Polly—the tears would come after all—my 
cousin—Miss Zitella— You must give Peter up. He—he—isn't 
worthy— Oh, how can | tell you?” 

“Has she accepted him?” asked Polly, eagerly. “1 hope—I hope 
she isn’t playing with him! Has she accepted him, Mr. Weston?” 
There was room on the stone for one more. Weston, dimly rec- 
ognizing this, sank limply down beside Polly. 
[To be concluded. ] 
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LOGAN BERRIES AND THEIR ORIGINATOR 
By VIRGIANIA GARLAND 

\F THE millions of persons who season after season enjoy 

the toothsome lusciousness of the Logan berries (there 

are three of them—the Logan-berry proper, or Red 

Blackberry, the Mammoth Blackberry, and the Logan 

Blackberry), not one in ten thousand could name their 





origin. They are not to be credited, as is often supposed, to Luther 
Burbank, nor were they named for General “Black Jack’’ Logan. 
Their origin is more interesting from the fact that they are the 
horticultural triumphs of a man of many interests and successes who 
turned to his garden for rest and recreation in the midst of the 


duties of a busy life. 





JAMES H. LOGAN 
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James H. Logan, at that time Judge in the Superior Court of 
Santa Cruz County, in his botanical nurseries on the heights over- 
looking the town of Santa Cruz, gathered together trees and shrubs 
from many lands, including our own native plants, crossed and 
recrossed, tended and loved, finding in the quiet of his garden that 
simple vital companionship which fitted him to deal so ably with 
complex humanity in directness and justice. 

Widely as these three berries have been introduced and successful 
as they have proved, their originator has profited but slightly from 
them in money—some six hundred dollars, all told—but he has had 
his ample reward in watching their success and in knowing that 
by the propagation of these fine fruits he has rendered no slight 
service to myriads of his fellow beings, living and yet to live. For 
his unconscious philosophy is not self-seeking—his pleasure in the 
beautiful luscious fruits is from a humanitarian and artistic point of 
view, rather than a monetary. 

Coming to California in the sixties, the young man struggled 
with the fierce expediencies of those early days, found his standing 
among our strong pioneers, turned opportunity to gain, and gain at 
last into many different channels which aimed to reach and benefit 
his brother man. Throughout his fine and earnest life he has ever 
used his labor and his recreation alike to this same good account— 
re-creating for others. 

The little community of Brookdale, in the Santa Cruz mountains 
is a case in point. Years ago Judge Logan bougiit the large tract 
of timber-land upon which this village now stands, built good roads 
and secured the water-rights of one of the purest streams in Cali- 
fornia. Instead of stripping the land of its forest, which he might 
have done with far greater profit to his pocket, he preserved the 
beautiful woods intact for the pleasure and uplift of those whom he 
hoped to bring into the little village that was to be. They were 
not long in coming, quick to see the advantage of such a place, 
presided over by such a nature-lover. About three hundred have 
harbored here, and the rugged, kindly Judge is tacitly recognized 
by them all as the father of the picturesque village. 

So we see him bent over his vines on Logan Heights, enjoying the 
close communion of the soil, resting while he worked, hoping, plan- 
ning a more satisfactory berry than the world yet knew, not for his 
own aggrandizement, but because he believed the world needed and 
would delight in it. 

About the beginnings of this big red delicious Logan berry there 
is much of romance involved, if one can direct his imagination upon 
the life history of a berry—and why not ?—finding in its story some 
happy conceit, in its fruiting some quickening conception of that 
interchange which plays through life in its every form. 
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Here is the offspring of a gipsy bramble—the wild blackberry 
that trails its blossomy length, deepens its scarlet fruit to full black 
ripeness, winds its thorny autumn-painted pennons up and down 
the valleys and cajioned hills of California. The other parent is the 
Red Antwerp—a large raspberry from Holland, overcultivated (let 
us say) and tired of its trim rows and all the horticultural conven- 
tions hedging it in. 

Long before these two vines met with good results, many had 
tried mating them together, but all effort in that direction had 
signally failed. The resultant berry had been of no value, acid 
and meagre, and a good fruiting from a blend of the two vines 
was universally believed to be impossible. Although Judge Logan 
never lost the hope of producing a large new hybrid, he too gave 
up trying to force the wild vine into a union it so plainly disdained, 
and turned his attention elsewhere, planting the Red Antwerp and 
the Texas Early blackberry in parallel rows, thinking it likely that 
these two would mingle. 

But across his acres the dark wanderer from the hills was allowed 
to roam at will in its own free natural way, weaving its matted 
brambles over hollow and path, flinging its long tendrils over an old 
stone wall, giving the quiet garden that half-wild charm which all 
felt who walked there, finding itself at last near the regular rows 
where the Red Antwerp grew staidly apace. 

What possessed these two plants to desire one another so heartily 
just at this time, after their heretofore forced and indifferent union, 
will never be known. One may fancy, however, some of the com- 
plex instincts which draw or repel all matings as animating the two 
vines. Perhaps the zest of jealousy—the Texas Early climbed in 
full view on the other side of the trellis. It may be that the gipsy 
berry, thus aroused to rivalry, yielded its heart to the bee-bought 
messages coming from the Red Antwerp, a-weary of its own kin, 
stirred to each fibril end by the untamed stranger. Who knows? 
I like to think how they were stimulated by the administering spirit 
of the garden, who stepped aside so patiently, watching, waiting, 
knowing himself but a medium in the hands of Nature—and suc- 
ceeding where so many others, more determined in their assumption, 
had failed. At any rate, the resultant berry—enormously large, 
winey red, fragrant and rich, taking its color and foliage-form 
from the Antwerp, while its compact close-clinging berry was fla- 
vored full with the tang of the wilderness—left no doubt of the happy 
mingling of the two. Nature had brought them together this time, 
sanctioned their union, where man’s fingering had been futile—and 
their progeny would endure. 

There is no magic, as the word is popularly understood of late, in 
working with natural laws, in re-forming by chance acquiescence 
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or conscious skill the earth’s old, old essays in fresh and infinite 
variety. The miracle of bloom will come to its fruitage as unceas- 
ingly in far jungled wildernesses where no man has ventured as in 
some modern nursery under the keen eyes, the delicate manipulation, 
of the scientist. 

We are used, as the wind and the heat, the rain and all the winged 
and wild brotherhood, in vast reflex conception—man building his 
dreams from the earth, earth working its spells upon man. Is it not 
the sunshine which often brings two human lovers together—a 
flower—a swinging bough—the lisp of waves, or the lightning bolt ? 
An old unsolvable necromancy this, in which man but plays his part. 
To limit, even in a measure, this controlling force into the capacity 
of a scientific brain is to limit the creative result, cut off the power of 
his labor, lessen its reach and its supreme significance. And the 
old earth goes on lavishly producing, with or without our conscious 
aid. We can but plant a little, tend a little, learn what we may 
through that real research which is always humble, gainsaying the 
self-laudatory credit which the uninitiated thrust upon those whose 
knowledge goes deep and far—leaving the magic and the mystery 
where it rightfully belongs. 

Brookdale, Santa Cruz County. 


LOTUS 
By MARTHA H. BOLES. 
ERE I to cease the turbid stream’s ascent 
Where other swimmers jostle; where the drift, 
Cruel to bruise, slides past me, ever swift; 
Where roar the waters; where my strength is spent 
In agonizing effort to prevent 
My sinking ‘neath the flood—were I to stay 
Where skies are mirrored in a shallow bay, 
Beloved, it would be because you bent 
In wistful beauty, beckoning from the shore 
To fold me in your dreams forevermore. 
Your tenderness would calm me. I should be 
Drowsed in a strange, sweet, haunting melody, 
The balm and rhythm of quiet. Oh, perfect goal, 
Your love unto my struggle-weary soul! ! 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














THE LITTLE HOUSE OF MARY 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 


Throughout the desert region of the Southwest are abandoned mining 
camps—shafts caved, machinery silent and rusting away, sand drifted in the 
long-empty cabins. In one such deserted camp a child’s playhouse was found 
beside a great boulder, the little toys and treasures undisturbed through all 
the years. 


SQuE hoof-worn pack-trails still wind down past barren cliff 
and ledge, 

And fail and fade like water spilled at the sage-gray 
desert’s edge ; 

Lost in the shifting sand-banks, clear where the long 
dykes lift 

Their rough, brown, sun-burned shoulders out of the wind-blown 
drift. 





Like scars long healed the weed-grown dumps where the miners plied 
their craft; 

And the tuna drops its crimson fruit down the mouth of the caving 
shaft. 

A broken shovel, a worn-out pick ; and down in the gulch below 

A lean coyote homes her whelps where the stamps beat blow on blow. 


Where the tent-camp took its careless way to the rocky cafion’s 
brink, 

The plumed quail leads her covey, and the wild deer come to drink; 

But then the mule-bells tinkled, and, proud of her rank and place, 

The old white bell-mare took the lead, setting the train its pace. 


And close by a gray-ribbed boulder, shading her eyes with her hands, 

Watching the ore-trains passing out to the unknown lands, 

A little, wistful figure, with dreaming, tender face, 

Like a flower from some old-time garden a-bloom in that rugged 
place. 


Child of the sun-white desert, no other land she knew ; 

Its cactus clumps were her richest green, its skies were her deepest 
blue ; 

The shy, wild things were her playmates, and under the old cleft 
stone 

She builded a little kingdom for her and them alone. 


And here are her guarded treasures—quaint little shapes of clay, 
Fashioned by small brown fingers as she sang at her lonely play ;— 
But the dust lies thick upon them, and sand-drifts bar the door, 
And only a swift green lizard shimmers across the floor. 
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Like memories worn too deep to lose, the pack-trails still wind down, 

Out past the old gray boulder and the ledges seamed and brown; 

Till here they swerve a hand-width back, where once the rough cross 
stood, 

With a child’s brief name and a child’s scant years carved in the sun- 
bleached wood. 


The cross is fallen and crumbling; but still the wild quails call, 
As if they missed a comrade, through the sage brush thick and tall ; 
And where the love-vine tangles and the low wind croons at even, 
The little playhouse waits for her—for “Mary, aged seven.” 

Dewey, Arizona. 


THE ENCHANTED BURRO 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 

ELO dropped the point of his heavy irrigating hoe and 
stood with chin dented upon the rude handle, looking 
intently to the east. Around his bare ankles the rill 
from the acéquia eddied a moment and then sucked 
through the gap in the little ridge of earth which 

bounded the irrigating bed. The early sun was yellow as gold 

upon the crags of the mesa—that league-long front of ragged cliffs 
whose sandstones, black-capped by the lava of the immemorial Year 
of Fire, here wall the valley of the Rio Grande on the west. Where 

a spur of the frowning Kumai runs out is a little bay in the cliffs; 

and here the outermost fields of Isleta were turning green with 

spring. The young wheat swayed and whispered to the water, 
whose scouts stole about amid the stalks, and came back and 
called their fellows forward, and spread hither and yon, till every 
green blade was drinking and the tide began to creep up the 
low boundaries at either side. Up at the sluice-gate a small 
but eager stream was tumbling from the big, placid ditch, and on it 
came till it struck. the tiny dam which closed the furrow just 
beyond Lelo, and, turning, stole past him again to join the rest 
among the wheat. The irrigating bed, twenty feet square, filled 
and filled, and suddenly the gathered puddle broke down a barrier 
and came romping into the next bed without so much as saying 
“By your leave.” And here it was not so friendly; for, forgetting 
that it had come only to bring a drink, it went stampeding about, 
knocking down the tender blades and half covering them with 
mud. At sound of this, Lelo seemed suddenly to waken, and 
lifting with his hoe the few clods which damned the furrow, he 
dropped them into the first gap, and jumping into the second bed 

repaired its barrier also with a few strokes. Then he let it in a 

gentle stream from the furrow. 
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“Poco, and I should have lost a bed,” he said to himself, good- 
naturedly. Blas always took things easy, and I presume that is 
the reason no one ever called him anything but Lelo—‘Slow-poke” 
—for Indian boys are as given to nicknames as are any others, 
and the mote had stuck to him ever since its invention. He 
was rather slow—this big, powerful boy, with a round, heavy chin 
and a face less clear-cut than was common in the pueblo. Old 
Lipe had taken to wife a Navajo captive, and all could see that the 
boy carried upon his father’s strong frame the flatter, more stolid 
features of his mother’s nomad people. 

But now the face seemed not quite so heavy; for again he was 
looking toward the pueblo and bending his head as one who listens 
for a far whisper. There it came again—a faint, faint air which 
not one of us could have heard, but to this Indian boy it told of 
shouts and mingled wails. 

“What will be?” cried Lelo, stamping his hoe upon the barrier, 
and with unwonted fire in his eyes. “For surely I hear the voice 
of women lamenting, and there are men’s shouts as in anger. Some- 
thing heavy it will be—and perhaps I am needed.” Splashing up 
to the ditch he shut the gate and threw down his hoe, and a moment 
later was running toward Isleta with the long, heavy, tireless stride 
that was the jest of the other boys in the rabbit hunt, but left Lelo 
not so very far behind them after all. 

In the pueblo was, indeed, excitement enough. Little knots of the 
swart people stood here and there, talking earnestly but low; in the 
broad, flat plaza were many hurrying to and fro; and in the street 
beyond was a great crowd about a house whence arose the long, 
wild wails of mourners. 

“What is, tio Diego?” asked Lelo, stopping where a number 
of men stood in gloomy silence. “What has befallen? For even 
in the milpa I heard the cries, and came running to see.” 

“It is ill,” answered the old man he had addressed as uncle. 
“It seems that Those Above are angry with us! For this morn- 
ing the captain of war finds himself dead in bed—and scalped! And 
no tracks of man were about his door.” 

“Ay, all is ill!” groaned a short, heavy-set man, in a frayed 
blanket. “For yesterday, coming from the //ano with my burro, I 
met a stranger—a bdrbaro. And, blowing upon Paloma, he be- 
witched the poor beast so that it sprang off the trail and was 
killed at the bottom of the cliffi. It lacked only that! Last month 
it was the raid of the Cumanche; and, though we followed and 
slew many of the robbers and got back many animals, yet mine 
were not found, and this was the very last that remained to me.” 

“Pero, Don ’Colas!” cried Lelo, “your burro I saw this very 
morning as I went to the field before the sun. Paloma it was, 
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with the white face and the white hind foot—for do I not know 
him well? He was passing through the bushes under the cliffs at 
the point, and turned to look at me as if I crossed the field below.” 

“Vaya!” cried Nicolas angrily. “Did I not see him, with these 
eyes, jump the cliff of two hundred feet yesterday, and with these 
my hands feel him at the foot that he was dead? Go, with your 
stories of a stupid, for—”’ 

But here the alguazil, who was one of the group, interrupted: 
“Lelo has no fool’s eyes, and this thing shall I look into. Since 
this morning many things look suspicious. Come, show me where 
fell thy burro—for to me all these things are cousins, one to 
another.” 

Nicolas, with angry confidence, accompanied the broad-shoul- 
dered Indian sheriff, and their companions followed silently. Across 
the adobe-walled gardens they trudged, and into the sandy “draw,” 
whose trail led along the cliff and up among the jumbled crags at 
one side. 

“Yonder he jumped off,” said ’Colas, “and fell—” But even 
then he rubbed his eyes and turned pale. For where he had left 
the limp, bleeding carcass of poor Paloma only twenty-four hours 
before, there was now nothing to be seen. Only, upon a rock, were 
a few red blotches. 

“What is this!” demanded the alguazil, sternly. “Hast thou 
hidden him away? Claro that something fell here—for there is 
blood and a tuft of hair upon yon stone. But where is the burro?” 

“How should I hide him, since he was dead as the rocks? It is 
witchcraft, I tell you—for see! There are no tracks of him going 
away, even where the earth is soft. And for the coyotes and wild- 
cats—they would have left his bones. The Gentile I met—he is 
the witch. First he gave the evil eye to my poor beast, that it 
killed itself; and now he has flown away in its shape to do other 
ills.” 

“It can be so,” mused the sheriff, gravely; “but in the meantime 
there is no remedy—I have to answer to the Fathers of Medicine 
for you who bring such stories of dead burros, but cannot show 
them. For, I tell you, this has something to say for the deed 
that was done in the pueblo this morning. Al calaboz!”’ 

Half an hour later, poor Nicolas was squatted disconsolately upon 
the bare floor of the adobe jail—that simple prison from which 
no one of the simple prisoners ever thinks to dig out. It is not so 
much the clay wall that holds them, as the authority of the law, 
which no Pueblo ever yet questioned. 

“’Colas’s burro” was soon in every mouth. The strange story 
of its death and its reappearance to Lelo were not to be mocked 
at. So it used to be, that the animals were as people; and every 
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one knew that there were witches still who took the forms of brutes 
and flew by night to work mischief. Perhaps it was some wizard 
of the Cumanche who thus, by the aid of the evil ones, was aveng- 
ing the long-haired horse-thieves who had fallen at Tajique. And 
now Pascual, returning from a ranch across the river, made known 
that, sitting upon his roof all night to think of the year, he had 
been aware of 2 burro that passed down the street even to the house 
of the war captain ; after which he had noticed it no more. Clearly, 
then! 

Some even thought that Lelo should be imprisoned, since he 
had seen the burro in the morning. And when, searching anew, 
they found in a splinter of the captain’s door a long, coarse, gray 
hair, every man looked about him suspiciously. But there was no 
other clew—save that Francisco, the cleverest of hunters, called 
the officials to a little corner of the street, where the people had 
not crowded, and pointed to some dim marks in the sand. 

“Qué importa?” said the gray-haired governor, shrugging his 
shoulders, as he leaned on his staff of office and looked closely. 
“In Isleta there are two thousand burros, and their paths are every- 
where.” 

“But see!” persisted the trailer. “Are they like this? For this 
brute was lame in all the legs, so that his feet fell over to the inside 
a little, instead of coming flatly down. It will be the Enchanted 
Burro!” 

“Ahu!” cried Lelo, who stood by. “And this morning, when 
I passed the burro of Don ’Colas in the bushes, I saw that it was 
laming along as if its legs were stiff.” 

By now no one doubted that there was witchcraft afoot, and 
the officials whose place it is were taking active measures to pre- 
serve the pueblo. The cacique sat in his closed house fasting and 
praying, with ashes upon his head. The Cum-pa-huit-la-wen were 
running here and there with their sacred bows and arrows, prying 
into every corner, if haply they might find a witch. In the house 
of mourning the Shamans were blinding the eyes of the ghosts, 
that none might follow the trail of the dead captain and do him 
harm before he should reach the safe other world. And in the 
medicine house the Father of All Medicine was blowing the slow 
smoke across the sacred bowl, to read in that magic mirror the 
secrets of the whole world. 

But in spite of everything, a curse seemed to have fallen upon 
the peaceful town. Lucero, the third assistant war captain, did 
not return with his flock, and when searchers went to the Jlano, 
they found him lying by a chapparo bush dead, and his sheep gone. 
But worst of all, he was scalped, and all the wisdom of that cun- 
ning head had been carried away to enrich the mysterious foe— 
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for the soul and talents of an Indian go with his hair, according 
to Indian belief. And in a day or two came running Antonio Per- 
alta to the pueblo, gray as the dead and without his blanket. Herd- 
ing his father’s horses back of the Accursed Hill, he set upon a 
block of lava to watch them. As they grazed a lame burro came 
around the hill grazing toward them. And when it was among 
them, they suddenly raised their heads in fear and snorted and 
turned to run; but the burro, rising like a mountain-lion, sprang 
upon one of them and fastened on its neck, and all the herd stam- 
peded to the west, the accursed burro still perched upon its victim 
and tearing it. Ay! a gray burro, jovero (blaze-face) and with 
a white foot behind. Antonio had his musket, but he dared not fire 
after this witch beast. And here were twelve more good horses 
gone of what the Cumanche robbers had left. 

By now the whole pueblo was wrought to the highest tension. 
That frightful doubt which seizes a people oppressed by supernat- 
ural fears brooded everywhere. No man but was sure that the 
man he hated was mixed up in the witchcraft; no man who was 
disliked by any one but felt the finger of suspicion pointing at 
him. People grew dumb and moody, and looked at each other from 
the corner of the eye as they passed without even a kindly “Hina- 
ku-pwiu, neighbor.” As for work, that was almost forgotten, 
though the fields cried for care. No one dared take a flock to the 
llano, and few went even to their gardens. There were medicine 
makings every night to exorcise the evil spirits, and the Shamans 
worked wonders, and the medicine guards prowled high and low 
for witches. The cacique sat always in his house, seeing no one, 
nor eating, but torturing his flesh for the safety of his people. 

And still there was no salvation. Not a night went by but some 
new outrage befell. Now it was a swooping away of herds, now 
some man of the wisest and bravest was slain and scalped in his 
bed. And always there were no more tracks than those of a burro, 
stiff-kneed, whose hoofs did not strike squarely upon the ground. 
Many, also, caught glimpses of the Enchanted Burro, as they peered 
at midnight from their dark windows. Sometimes he plodded 
mournfully along the uncertain streets, as burros do; but some 
vowed that he came down suddenly from the sky, as alighting 
from a long flight. Without a doubt, old Melo had seen the brute 
walk up the ladder of Ambrdésio’s house the very night Ambrdésio 
was found dead in the little lookout room upon his own roof. And 
a burro which could climb a ladder could certainly fly. 

On the fourth day Lelo could stand it no longer. “I am going 
to the field,” he said, “before the wheat dies. For it is as well 
to be eaten by the witches now as that we should starve to death 
next winter, when there will be nothing to eat.” 
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“What folly is this?” cried the neighbors. “Does Lelo think 
he is stronger than the ghosts? Let him stay behind those who are 
more men.” But Lelo had another trait, quite as marked as his 
slowness and good nature. When his deliberate mind was made 
up, there was no turning him; and, though he was as terrified 
as anyone by the awful happenings of the week, he had decided 
to attend to his field. So he only answered the taunts with a 
stolid, respectful, “No, I do not put myself against the ghosts. 
But perhaps they will let me alone, knowing that my mother has 
no one else to feed her.” 

The flat-footed mother brought him two fortillas for lunch; and, 
putting her hands upon his shoulders, looked at him from wet 
eyes, saying not a word. And slinging over his shoulder the bow- 
case and quiver, Lelo trudged away. 

He plodded along the crooked meadow road, white-patched here 
and there with crystals of alkali; jumped the main irrigating ditch 
with a great bound, and took “across lots” over the adobe fences 
and through the vineyards and the orchards of apple, peach and 
apricot. 

In the farther edge of the last orchard stood a tiny adobe house, 
where old Reyes had lived in the summer time to guard her ripen- 
ing fruits. Since her death it had been abandoned, with the garden, 
and next summer the Indian congress could allot it to any one 
who asked, since it would have been left untilled for five years. 
The house was half hidden from sight—overshadowed on one 
side by ancient pear trees and on the other by the black cliffs of 
an advance guard of the lava flow. 

As he passed the ruined hut, Lelo suddenly stooped and began 
looking anxiously at a footprint in the soft earth. “That was 
from no moccasin of the Tee-wahn,” he muttered to himself, “for 
the sole is flatter than ours. “And it comes out of the house where 
no one ever goes, now that Grandmother Reyes is dead. But this! 
For in three steps it is no more the foot of a man, but of a beast— 
going even to the bushes where I saw the Enchanted Burro that 
morning”—and all of a tremble, Lelo leaned up against the wall 
of the house. It was all he could do to keep from turning and 
bolting for home—and you need not laugh at him. The bow-case 
at his side was from the tawny mountain lion Lelo had slain in 
with his own hands in the cafions of the Tetilla; and when Refugio, 
the youngest medicine man, fell wounded in the forefront of the 
fight at Tajique, it was Lelo who had lumbered forward and 
brought him away in his arms, saving his life and hair from the 
Cumanche knife. But it takes a braver man to stand against 
his own superstitions than to face wild beast or wilder savage; and 
now, though Lelo did not flee, his knees smote together and the 
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blood seemed to have left his head dry and over-light. He sat 
down, so weak was he; and, with back against the wall, he tried to 
gather his scattered thoughts. 

At that very moment, if Lelo had turned his head a very little 
more to the left and looked at one particular rift in the thorny 
greasewoods that choken the foot of the cliff, he might have seen 
two dark, hungry eyes fixed upon him; but Lelo was not looking 
that way so much as to the corner of the cliff. There he would have 
to pass to the field; and it was just around that corner that he had 
seen the Enchanted Burro. “And there also I have seen the mouth 
of a cave, where they say the ogres used to live and where no 
one dares to enter,”—and he shivered again, like one half frozen. 
Then he did look back to the left, but saw nothing, for the eyes 
were no longer there. Only, a few rods farther to the left, where 
Lelo could not see for the wall at his back, the tall, white ears 
of a burro were moving quietly along in the bushes, which hid 
the rest of its body. Now and then the animal stopped and cocked 
up its ears, as if to listen; and its eyes rose over the bush, shining 
with a deep, strange light. Just beyond was the low adobe wall 
that separated Reyes’s garden from the next—running from the 
foot of the cliff down past the old house. 

To go on to the field needed even more courage than to keep 
from fleeing for home; and stubborn as he was, Lelo was trying 
to muster up legs and heart to proceed. He even rose to his feet 
and drew back his elbows fiercely, straining the muscles of his chest, 
where there seemed to be such a weight. Just around the corner 
of the house, at that same moment, a burro’s head, with white 
ears and a blazed face, rose noiselessly above the adobe fence, and 
seeing nothing, a pair of black hoofs came up, and in a swift bound 
the animal was over the wall—so lightly that even the sharp Indian 
ears not fifteen feet away heard nothing of it. 

3ut if Lelo did not notice, a sharper watcher did. “Kay-eé- 
w'yoo!” cried a complaining voice, and a brown bird with broad 
wings and a big, round head went fluttering from its perch on the 
porch. Lelo started violently, and then smiled at himself. “It is 
only tecolote,” he muttered, “the little owl that lives with the tusas, 
and they say he is very wise. To see where he went.” 

The boy stole around the corner of the house, but the owl was 
nowhere to be seen, and he started back. 

As he turned the angle again he caught sight of a burro’s head 
just peeping from around the other corner; and Lelo felt the blood 
sinking from his face. The beast gave a little start and then drop- 
ping its head to a bunch of alfalfa that was green at the corner. 
But this did not relieve Lelo’s terror. It was Paloma—dead Paloma 
—now the Witch Burro. There was no mistaking that jovero 
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face. And plain it was, too, that this was no longer burro-true, 
but one of the accursed spirits in burro shape. Those eyes! They 
seemed, in that swift flash in which they had met Lelo’s, to be 
sunk far, far into the skull; and he was sure that deep in them 
he saw a dull gleam of red. And the ears and head—they were 
touched with death, too! Their skin seemed hard and rigid as 
rawhide, instead of fitting as the skin does in life. So, also, was 
the neck; but no more was to be seen for the angle of the wall. 

There are men who die at seventy without having lived so long 
or suffered so much as Lelo lived and suffered in those few sec- 
onds. His breath refused to come, and his muscles seemed para- 
lyzed. This, then, was the Enchanted Burro—the witch that had 
slain the captain of war, and his lieutenants, and many more. And 
now he was come for Lelo—for, though he nosed the alfalfa, one 
grim eye was always on the boy. So, no doubt, he had watched 
his other victims—-but from behind, for not one of them had ever 
moved. And with that thought a sudden rush of blood came prick- 
ing like needles in Lelo’s head. 

“No one of them saw him, else they had surely fought! And 
shall I give myself to him like a sheep? Not if he were ten 
witches!”” And with the one swift motion of all his life, the lad 
dropped on one knee, even as hand and hand clapped notch to 
bowstring, and, in a mighty tug, drew the arrow to the head. 

Lightning-like as was his move, the burro understood, and 
hastily reared back—but a hair too late. The agate-tipped shaft 
struck midway of its neck with a loud rap as upon a drum, and 
bored through and through until the feathers touched the skin. 
The animal sprang high in air, with so wild and hideous a scream 
as never came from burro’s throat before, and fell back amid the 
alfalfa, floundering and pawing at its neck. 

But Lelo had waited for no more. Already he was over the 
wall and running like a scared mustang, the bow in his left hand, 
his right clutching the bow-case, whose tawny tail leaped and. flut- 
tered behind him. One-Eyed Quico could have made it to the 
pueblo no faster than the town slow-poke, who burst into the plaza 
and the porch of the governor’s house, gasping: 

“The Enchanted Burro! I have killed him!” 

Fifteen minutes later the new war captain, the medicine men, 
the governor, and half the rest of the men of the pueblo were 
entering Reyes’s garden, and Lelo was allowed to walk with the 
principales. All were very grave, and some a little pale—for it 
was no laughing matter to meddle with the fiend, even after he 
was dead. There lay the burro, motionless. No pool of blood 
was around; but the white feathers of the arrow had turned red. 
Cautiously they approached, till suddenly Francisco, the sharp- 
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est eyed of trailers, dashed forward and caught up the two hind 
legs from amid the alfalfa, crying: 

“Said I not that he tipped the hoofs? With reason!” 

For from each ankle five dark, naked toes projected from a slit 
in the hide. 

“Ay, well bewitched!” exclaimed the war captain. “Pull me 
the other side!” And at their tug the belly of the burro parted 
lengthwise, showing only a stiff dried skin, and inside a swart 
body stripped to the breech-clout. Alongside lay arrows and a 
strong bow of buffalo horn, with a light copper hatchet and a keen 
scalping knife. 

“Sdcalo!’ ordered the war captain; but it was easier said than 
done. They bent the stubborn rawhide well apart; but not until 
one had run his knife up the neck of the skin and cut both ends 
of Lelo’s arrow could they haul out the masquerader. The shaft 
had passed through his throat from side to side, pinning it to the 
rawhide, and there he had died. 

When the slippery form was at last dragged forth, and they 
saw its face, there was a startled murmur through the crowd; 
for even without the long scalp lock and the vermillion face-paint, 
there were many there who would have known the Cumanche medi- 
cine man, whose brother was the chief that fell at Tajique. He, 
too, had been taken prisoner, and had taunted his captors and 
promised to pay them, and in the night had escaped, leaving one 
sentinel dead and another wounded. 

The Enchanted Burro was all very plain now. The plains con- 
juror, knowing well by habit how to play on superstitious fears, 
had used poor Paloma as the instrument of his revenge—hiding 
the carcass and drying the skin quickly on a frame with hot ashes, 
so that it stood perfectly in shape by itself. The bones of the 
fore legs he had left in, to be managed with his hands; and in 
the dark or amid grass, no one would have noticed the peculiarity 
of the hind legs. He had only to pry open the slit in the belly 
and crawl in, and the stiff hide closed after him. Thus he had 
wreaked the vengeance for which, unaccompanied, he had fol- 
lowed the Pueblos back to their village. In the cave behind the 
greasewoods were the scalps of his victims, drying on little willow 
hoops ; but instead of going to deck a Cumanche lodge in the great 
plains, they were tenderly buried in the old churchyard, restored 
to their proper owners. 

After all these years there still are in the pueblo many tales of 
the Enchanted Burro, nothing lost by the retelling. As for the 
skin itself, it lies moth-eaten in the dark storeroom of the man who 
has been first assistant war captain for twenty years, beginning his 
novitiate the very day he finished a witch and a Cumanche with 
a single arrow. 


This story is reprinted by request, the book to whlch it gives the title being 
out of print. 
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AN IDYL OF BUGVILLE 

By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM. 

HE ramshackle street-car, no more imposing than a 
melon-crate and not much larger, came to a dead 
stop—a circumstance which was hardly significant 
to the two inmates, for its placid progress between the 
interminable clumps of grease-wood had been fre- 

quently interrupted before, once by the departure of the other 

passenger, a tall and very pale young man, whose summer suit 
hung on his gaunt frame as on a skeleton; once again to breathe 
the burros; and another time it had halted while the Mexican boy, 
in brass-buttoned driver’s uniform and huge straw sombrero, chased 

a jack-rabbit that had run across the track. 

“Why, Mother, this must be the end of the line!” exclaimed 
the younger passenger, a slender, fragile girl of nineteen or twenty 
summers. “See there, I told you so. The Mexican boy is un- 
hitching those poor little donkeys.” 

With an amused glance the mother followed the undersized 
lad in the over-sized uniform, who was driving his tiny, mouse- 
colored team to the other end of the car, urging the deliberate ani- 
mals with a sharp whistle and the frequent r-rolling ejaculation, 
“Bur-r-ro, you Bur-r-ro!” 

“Yes, this must be the end of the line, Margie,” she said, look- 
ing over the mesa. “Those red brick buildings are the college— 
but where is Bisnaga Vista Terrace?” 

The mother, a robust woman, full-blown in her beauty as a 
Jacqueminot, wore the black-and-white of widowhood with a grace 
that made it a perfect setting for her charms. Mrs. Blandon was 
of the type of woman who would appear chic in any garb, even 
to penitential sackcloth and ashes. 

She descended from the car and looked carefully over the grease- 
wood bushes, whose polished green foliage made bright the miles 
of rolling mesa. 

Behind her lay the city of Bisnaga, shimmering in the Arizona 
sun, the old Mexican quarter with its whitewashed adobes dom- 
inated by the huge Santa Paula Hotel, a dazzling structure that 
from this distance resembled marble. Before her the red and 
white halls and dormitories of the college were scattered over a 
wide campus, reclaimed only in part from the primeval desert, 
which on all sides stretched its heat-tremulous reaches to range 
upon range of jagged purple peaks. 

But the object of her search, the tent-colony and health-resort, 
Bisnaga Vista Terrace, was nowhere to be seen. 

With a smile, such as she bestowed freely on all of his sex, 
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Mrs. Blandon turned to the Mexican lad. Unerring in her choice 
of address, she did not call him “my boy,” but “Driver,” she said, 
“can you tell me where to look for Bisnaga Vista Terrace?” 

The boy was all grins, at this recognition of his uniform. He 
doffed his straw-stack of a sombrero and bowed profoundly as he 
answered, “No lo sé, seiiora.” 

“Pshaw, you must know where it is; the agent said it was only 
a few steps from the end of the line. I’m sure you know, if I 
could only make you understand. Tents, you sabe? Lots of tents! 
Bisnaga Vista.” 

“Quien sabe?” replied the boy, scratching his head in embar- 
rassment and working his brown toes into the sand. Then his 
eyes brightened as they rested on the girl’s pale face. 

“You want—maybe—Boogville? No? That-a-way is Boog- 
ville—two mile,” and he waved his sombrero along the parched, 
sandy road that led toward the San Xavier range, apparently 
without passing so much as a ranch-house in its whole course. 

Mrs. Blandon was in despair. It would be a hardship for her, 
a decided hardship—and for her frail daughter as well—to trudge 
over that burning mesa looking for a settlement that had no ex- 
istence, for all she knew. Bugville was assuredly not the name 
the rascally agent had mentioned when he rented her the tent. 

She decided to return to the hotel and cajole that agent to 
bring them out in his motor car next morning. 

As she was about to re-enter the street car, a light rig, drawn 
by a white-splashed bay pony, came to a brisk trot along the road 
from town. It was driven by a gentleman whose gaunt frame 
appeared taller than it really measured, and whose face was almost 
as white as the duck suit he wore. But every line of that wasted 
face betokened strength; he handled his reins firmly and his grey 
eyes snapped with will-power as he curbed the headstrong horse. 

He had observed the perplexity of mother and daughter and with 
the case of a man of the world offered his assistance as readily as if 
they had been made acquainted in conventional fashion. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said, lifting his hat, while a sinewy 
left hand managed the reins; “if I am not mistaken you are looking 
for Bugv— I should say Bisnaga Vista Terrace. I was told 
that two ladies had rented a tent.” 

With her ready smile, the mother admitted that they were bound 
for the mysterious settlement, and begged to be directed that way. 

“It is in a hollow over the next two ridges,” said the stranger. 
If you permit, I will take you there in my rig. It’s a fatiguing 
walk in the heat of the day, and I see you have a hand satchel.” 

He commanded the Mexican boy to hold his horse’s head, dis- 
mounted, threw away his black cigar and assisted the ladies to 
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the single seat with a courtliness that was habitual. Then he tossed 
the lad a dime as he squeezed into the seat by Mrs. Blandon. The 
stranger did not apologize for the narrowness of the seat, an 
obvious inconvenience for which he was not responsible, but named 
himself as Harvey Crestfield, and remarked that they would be 
neighbors, since he and his sister were living next door to the 
vacant tent. 

To the daughter he spoke but few words and was careful not 
to show in any way that he regarded her as an invalid, though 
to one who had lived in Bisnaga it was plain that on her delicate, 
sensitive features, wistful in expression and tinted like a bud, 
Death was written large. 

In his easy way he made them acquainted with his sister as 
he drew up before his tent, where she insisted on the ladies resting 
before inspecting their own. 

“T don’t know in what condition it was left by the previous 
tenants,” she observed. “They went away in haste right after 
the funeral. It was the father who died, poor man! He had 
consumption, too. So many of them delay coming here until it is 
too late,” and Miss Crestfield glanced sympathetically toward the 
young girl. 

“Don’t give a false impression of this infallible climate,” inter- 
. posed Crestfield crisply. “It’s never too late. The old gentleman 
didn’t have proper treatment—that was the trouble. He was a 
physician, had made a study of tuberculosis, and insisted on pre- 
scribing for himself. His summing up of the case was this: ‘A 
doctor who treats his own ailments has a fool for a patient and 
a fool for a doctor’-—which ancient epigram finished him.” 

The sister was a plump, motherly and voluble woman; Mrs. 
Blandon gathered from her pleasant flow of talk that she was a 
spinster from choice, who had centered all her affections on her 
youngest brother. Janet Crestfield had only one pride in life— 
that was her brother’s career, which had already swung as high 
as the State senate; and she had only one aim in life—to see 
“Harve” a well man once more. 

She was delighted to have the Blandons as neighbors; Mrs. 
Blandon shrewdly suspected that she would welcome anything 
that tended to keep his mind off the political situation in his state, 
which gave him many uneasy hours: The newspaper from his 
home town, the Parthian Arrow, was Miss Crestfield’s abomina- 
tion, for it was filled with rumors of a special session of the legis- 
lature, which Harvey was determined to attend. “To return in 
his present state of health would kill him,” she said, “for he would 
insist on taking part in the hotly contested Rivertown-Parthia fight. 
His heart is in it.” 
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That was the beginning of the friendship between Margaret 
Blandon and Harvey Crestfield, whose unobtrusive services and 
companionship did much to lighten the disappointments which life 
in Bisnaga Vista Terrace brought the newcomers. 

This colony of consumptive tent-dwellers could boast of nothing 
pretentious but its name—and its rental. As Crestfield observed, 
smiling cynically: “It is no terrace; it has no vista, being in a dip of 
the mesa; and not a solitary bisnaga, whatever that mysterious 
creature may be, lives in this neighborhood.” 

His sister remarked that the bisnaga was a variety of cactus, 
“also called—something about a donkey—Oh, I remember, ‘nig- 
ger-head,’ because it’s so round and kinky, you know.” 

But there were plenty of other cacti to make up for this last de- 
ficiency, and one of the first signs of improvement in Margaret’s 
condition was the interest she took in forming a cactus-garden. 
She was constantly watering and tending the little plot, her slender 
hands encased in gauntlets and on her sunny head the same kind 
of a straw sombrero worn by the Mexican car-driver. 

Nature had planted her first specimen, the cholla, a tree-cactus, 
eight feet in height, whose branches and joints, bristling like 
hedgehogs with two-inch, silvery spines, afforded protection for 
the birds which built among its needles. 

The cholla bore a profusion of star-shaped, pink flowers; and 
the prickly pear, which was her next treasure, bore a frail, canary- 
colored blossom, with a bud like a tea-rose. The rainbow cactus 
was an early acquisition; it resembled a cluster of cucumbers stood 
on end and covered with short spines, whose bars of soft color 
give it the name, and was crowned in its season with a large 
crimson blossom. 

Crestfield helped her frequently in working about the garden, 
and presently it became their habit to sally forth behind the little 
pinto and scour the desert for new specimens. 

Mrs. Blandon did not care to go on these excursions. It was 
evident that she took no interest in her daughter’s garden or other 
pleasures, and that she was bored with the uneventful course of 
life so far from the city. Not for her unseeing eyes the pathos 
of youth and age struck down alike by disease; the tenderness of 
unceasing care ; the fierce grapple with the White Monster, too often 
coupled with the fight against the wolf at the door; the gay humor 
with which the doomed so often faced their fate—of this tragedy 
played time and again to its bitter end before her eyes, she was 
neither participant nor onlooker; she was simply bored, unstirred 
by the pity and terror of it all. 

The visits of Boulanger, ex-tenor from the Tivoli Opera Troupe, 
were the only bright spots in her days. When he delivered the 
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daily beefsteak, they would lean on the gate for an hour, exchang- 
ing theatrical gossip. 

As for Margaret and Harvey, they brought home in triumph a 
new treasure each day; now an ocatilla, resembling a bunch of 
leafy fish-poles, tipped with scarlet ; again, “old man,” a little woolly 
ball like a head of white hair; and even the elusive bisnaga was 
found at last, a large, melon-like sphere, threatening with needles 
and fish-hooks, “to cotch ’em a-comin’ an’ a-goin,’ as Crestfield 
remarked, and surmounting this formidable head a truly regal 
crown of ruby blossoms and golden buds. 

“We'll bring a little truth into Bisnaga Vista Terrace,” smiled 
Crestfield. “If we can’t supply the vista or the terrace we can 
at least supply the bisnaga, and with one-third truth in a name 
we strike a pretty fair average for this wicked, wicked world.” 

“Why do they call it Bugville?” queried Margaret unexpectedly. 

“Who does?” 

“Why, everybody! Yow started to call it that, the first day 
I met you.” 

“Oh, it’s just a fool name that a fool girl gave it once upon 
a time, and it stuck. Too much truth in that name, I reckon!” 

“Well, what does it mean?” persisted Margaret. 

Crestfield’s grey eyes lighted with fun: “There was once upon a 
time a young lady here whose father, a Polish Jew, had been a 
shoe-string peddler before he became the Dry Goods King of the 
East Side. His daughter was suffering from what she called two- 
buggles, which she discussed so incessantly that she at last abrevi- 
ated the name in familiar speech to bugs. The rest of the camp 
found it a great convenience in referring to their disease to use 
a name of one syllable—an economy of time and breath for folks 
who are short of both—and, besides, bugs doesn’t sound nearly as 
tragic as tuberculosis. So now you know what we've all got, here 
in Bugville. Next time Doctor Fenwick calls, you just ask him, 
‘How are my bugs this morning, Doctor?’ and see if he doesn’t 
give you a first-class report.” 

By this time they had overcome their shyness in referring to 
the grim disease which had brought them into desert exile—the 
girl from a broken college course in Berkeley, the man from 
the South and a career of exceptional promise. 

They had become good friends, indeed, from discussion of books 
and music and cactus gardens before he could be induced to talk 
of his political aspirations; but Margaret was uneasy from Janet 
Crestfield’s allusions to the dreaded special session of the legis- 
lature, and finally led him to the subject in such a subtle manner 
that he was not aware of it. 

“The situation in my county is this,” he explained. “The prin- 
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cipal city, Parthia, has a chained boss, who is likely to break 
out if we are not careful. His name is Dan Slavin, King of the 
Eighth ward, ‘King over the water,’ as they used to call the Pre- 
tender, for his ward is the factory operatives’ quarter across the 
river from new Parthia. It is an old part of town, older than 
the city, which was built up by a well-to-do class of people who were 
content to let Rivertown, as it was called, have the vice as well as 
the poverty of Parthia. 

“So Rivertown became a slum quarter, a den of thieves in which 
the biggest thief ruled. His like is a familiar figure in every 
city—a friend of the poor, who gives them turkeys at Christmas 
and sells them a vile grade of whiskey the rest of the year; a 
libertine, a good-fellow, a notorious grafter, and for twenty years 
political chief of the ‘dirty eighth.’ 

“Ten years ago his gang succeeded in slipping a bill through 
the legislature, which was claimed to be purely local business of an 
obscure county and so escaped careful inspection. You see, there 
are so many purely local bills introduced in every session that we 
couldn’t find time to pass on all of them; and when we are assured 
that it is nothing but such business, we take the word of which- 
ever senator stands sponsor for the bill. Well, we were tricked. 
The bill provided, among a host of irrelevant matters, for the 
separation of Rivertown from Parthia; and at the first local elec- 
tion Dan Slavin became mayor. For nine years he ran that 
town to suit himself, with only slight curb from the county of- 
ficials, and it became known as the most disreputable hole in the 
South. He made a barrel of money out of his dives, most of which 
fortune he invested last year in a big resort which was to outdo 
the Midway and Monte Carlo combined. It was an unlucky time 
for him to risk his capital in that kind of a speculation, for it was 
the year in which the Civic League decided we’d had enough of 
Slavin. We licked the organization into fighting trim, captured the 
legislature—that’s when I broke in—and re-annexed Rivertown 
by the bare necessary majority. 

“Since then Slavin has sat in the council of Parthia, to be sure, 
but his power is far less than it was. His ward is half-way decent; 
his gambling resort was never opened, and they say that there 
is a heavy mortgage on the property which falls due in a few 
months. That’s as far as the good news goes. 

“The dark side of the picture is this: Slavin began to rebuild his 
fences as soon as I quit the field on account of my poor health. He 
has a party working for him in the county, and they say he’ll 
run for sheriff. Also he has a party in the legislature that runs 
the Governor, and when he calls a special session, it will mean that 
the gang is prepared to repeal the Rivertown-Parthia Bill, and turn 
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over the eighth ward to Dan Slavin as an annex to his gambling 
joint.” 

Janet had heard their voices in the cactus garden and now 
came to the tent door. “Shame on you, Margie, for letting Harve 
talk so much! He'll be coughing all night for this. Harve, you’re 
a naughty boy!” 

“Don’t you fret, Sis. I’m not dead yet, though Slavin thinks 
I am. Did you see how his sheet, the Rivertown Bugle, referred 
to me? ‘Our esteemed opponent, the Boy Wonder of the Senate, 
has taken his one remaining lung to Arizona. Peace to his ashes!’ 
We'll give Dan Slavin peace, behind the bars, some o’ these days. 
When I rise from my ashes he'll admit I’m the original phoenix.” 

“Oh, Harve, do be still! You let Dan Slavin have plenty of rope 
and he’ll hang himself presently.” 

“Yes, we kept saying that and paying out rope for twenty years. 
This year we’re going to give him a gallows and a political hang- 
man to boot.” He turned to Margaret, the earnestness all gone 
from his eyes. “Would you care to take a buggy ride with the 
hang-man?” he asked. 

This ride over the mesa was one that Margaret remembered 
always with joy and pang. Its ostensible purpose was to secure 
a new cactus, a zahuaro, for the famous garden. This variety 
grows on the mesas and foothills, a stem like a Corinthian column, 
sometimes with arms like a cross, sometimes with large branches 
pointing upward, close around the trunk like a cluster of huge 
organ-pipes. It grows to the height of forty feet, but Margaret 
thought she would be content with a couple of baby zahuaros, a foot 
high, and wait for them to grow up. 

“Fine idea!’ commented Harvey. “You'd have a nice leisurely time 
raising them; they only require an even hundred years to reach 
maturity. But, pshaw! out here in the desert you’re supposed 
to live to that age at least. It’s a civic duty to advertise the Arizona 
climate just that way.” 

“I’m afraid I'll never be a credit to the climate,” she answered 
pensively. 

He glanced at her, and, with a sudden sinking of the heart, ob- 
served that she was indeed losing strength. The transparent com- 
plexion, so delicately tinted, the fine, sensitive features, the large 
and luminous hazel eyes, in which lurked that wistful expression 
even when she smiled—in all these details, exquisite as the work 
of an old Florentine painter, he could trace the brush work of that 
subtle master, Death. 

“Margaret, don’t talk that way,” he urged. “That is the great- 
est danger—for you to give up the struggle. Don’t you remember 
how many strong, active people are living happily in this city, who 
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came here in far worse condition than yours or mine? There’s 
Preston, the ice-man, who used to be cashier in the Planter’s Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis. He was brought here on a stretcher 
and now he can handle those slabs of ice like a giant. And there’s 
Boulanger, of the old Tivoli Opera in San Francisco—you know 
that tall, dark chap who drives the butcher cart. Why, he couldn’t 
speak above a whisper once, and now he goes whooping and rat- 
tling over these mesas like an Apache. This climate will bring us 
back to life, dear girl, if we give it a chance. Try hard, little 
girl, try to live for the sake of a friend that would miss you more 
than he can ever say.” 

It was the first time he had spoken to her in terms of endear- 
ment. Margaret flushed with a sudden thrill of happiness, and 
turned her face toward the sunset to conceal her emotion. 

“Yes, I should like to live now,” she said simply; and, after a 
breathless pause, “1 wish you would promise to stay here until I 
am well, or,” she continued softly, “until I - 

“Why, what nonsense!” he laughed. “You are not going to—” 
he too checked himself at the word and went on briskly. “You are 
going to stay here in this life-giving air, watering your cacti that 
don’t want any water, and tending your baby zahuaros until they 
are centenarians. And I—well, I am going home to finish Dan 
Slavin, and then come back and get a job on the baker’s cart, and 
then we'll spend the rest of our long and peaceful lives adding 
specimens to your cactus garden till we've got ’em all.” He pointed 
with his whip to the glowing west. “Isn't that a wonderfully 
beautiful sight! Look at those majestic zahuaros looming black 
against the fiery sky. Some are tall and straight as the fluted 
pillars of a Greek temple, with a wreath of delicate blossoms for 
a capital, and others are branched like a cross. What monu- 
mental beauty! How serene and stately they rise from the bare 
contour of yonder ridge. Isn’t it worth living for, to see such a 





vision ?” 

“No,” she answered wearily, “let’s go home. They make me 
think of a vast graveyard on a dead planet, your columns and 
crosses.” She felt the wretchedness of failure. If he had promised 
to stay in the territory, his life might be saved. But instead of that 
his only thought was to down his enemy. What did it matter, she 
asked herself rebelliously, whether Slavin was defeated or not? 
Could a man crush out evil in the world, or even in his little corner 
of it, by a political victory? And yet for that he was willing to 
risk his life—and hers. 

When they reached the tents at dusk they almost ran into a mes- 
senger-boy on a wheel, who handed Crestfield a yellow envelope. 
It was a telegram from his colleague in the senate, his fighting mate : 
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“Special session called for the thirty-first. Stiff tussle expected. 
We need your help. Come. John Cartwright.” 

“Any answer?” asked the boy. 

“Sure—let’s have a blank.” He hastily wrote the word, “Com- 
ing,” and signed his name, with a flourish like a battle pennant, 
“Harvey Crestfield.” 

His eye caught Margaret’s for one brief second, and answered 
its mute appeal with an indulgent smile as if she were a child. 
The boy was not out of sight over the ridge before Crestfield was 
throwing things into his suit-case. 

Six months elapsed before Senator Crestfield returned to Arizona. 
Like six days had passed the time of battle and dearly-won victory, 
for to a brave man a hard fight is what the ball is to a young 
girl—a fleeting hour of thrill, of conquest and joy in triumph. 

He had left his sister to help care for Margaret,—had insisted 
on it, for he knew that the mother was daily growing more indif- 
ferent to her daughter’s condition. The elder sister obeyed her 
“baby” brother, as she had done ever since he was a real baby, 
and tyrant of the household. 

The letters received from Janet had passed through his life in 
those days like voices heard in a dream. She had touched lightly 
and unconvincingly upon the changes which had taken place during 
his absence; on the mirage-like transformation of a western town, 
which, when you close your eyes is a hamlet and, when you open 
them, a city. She had expressed solicitude about his health— 
that was the gist of her letters. She had rejoiced in his success, 
without in the least understanding it; in her feminine mind, Slavin 
was a personal enemy in whose downfall she rejoiced, and Harvey 
Crestfield’s victory was a personal one, not a victory for decency in 
government. Likewise, his assurance of the nomination for gover- 
nor on the ticket that invariably carried his State, was just another 
proof that her “Harve” was a great and good man. The principles 
he stood for meant little to her. 

He read all this between the lines in her letters, and his sigh 
was between a tear and a smile. This dog-like devotion was not 
the love for which his heart hungered in its rare moments of quiet. 

He read also that Margaret followed his political battles with 
eager interest. A single letter from her, hastily answered, had 
convinced him that she understood his ambition to win power only 
that he might combat evil in the corner of the world entrusted to 
his stewardship. The reports of her condition had been steadily 
discouraging. Janet complained that Mrs. Blandon seemed to care 
more for “that erratic Boulanger” than for her own daughter. 
Harvey was resigned to the news of his little .friend’s death when it 
came. But that was the same day on which the Rivertown-Parthia 
Bill was to come to vote in the Senate, and all his energy was needed 
at his post. 

These memories flitted across his mind as he sat in the trolley car 
one winter evening, flashing toward the old site of Bugville. 

Things had indeed changed. The trolley had replaced the quaint 
old burro cars, and the mesa had sprung into new life. Homes in 
the charming “Mission” style dotted the ridges along the line. He 
sighed, a little homesick for the vast loneliness of the desert that 
was. The present Bisnaga Vista Terrace, built on the height, was 
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a suburb of wealth, boasting a dozen villas redolent of pine shavings 
and fresh mortar, a country club and golf links hewn out of the 
grease-wood and cactus. Bugville was gone. The tents were all 
gone. No consumptives were desired near the aristocratic Terrace, 
and the grimly humorous name had passed from the memory of this 
changing western suburb, together with the scattered health-seekers. 
Mrs. Blandon was gone—married to Boulanger shortly after her 
daughter’s death. Janet was living in the big hotel. He smiled 
as he recalled her voluble reproaches for his self-neglect. It was 
true, he had recklessly overworked his weakened body. He realized 
with a shock that he too would soon pass away like all the rest of 
these ephemeral things—perhaps his name and work would vanish 
with him. When he reached the twilight hollow where the tents 
had stood, he felt as if the Desert had taken back her own. 

A well-frame or two remained; a few square outlines in the sand 
where a foundation had rested; and in front of a certain rectangle 
were two little zahuaros and a variety of transplanted cacti. Only 
the baby zahuaros looked as if they might live their allotted hundred 


years. 
Crestfield leaned on his stick and regarded them thoughtfully. 
“Poor little gardener!” he said very softly. “Your garden out- 


lived you, but it misses you badly.’ Abruptly as the hand of death 
a terrible racking couph silenced his words. He had made a 
mistake to return home, he thought, but another six months in the 
territory would give him strength for the convention and campaign. 

Again his mind reverted to the little, lonely girl, fatherless and 
practically motherless, who had urged him to stay with her to 
the end, and the meaning of her words came to him on an over- 
whelming wave of tenderness. It was to save his life she had urged 
him to stay; willing to risk his career because she loved him, the 
man, more than the successful politician. A flitting vision of fawn- 
ing office-seekers, already a nuisance, disgusted him. 

Yes, he had succeeded, he mused. Slavin was indicted and held 
in prison for trial. He was bankrupt; getting old too, and broken 
from his excesses. He seemed a pitiable opponent. The “dirty 
eighth” was kept half decent. The legislature was undergoing 
purification. As Governor Crestfield, he could lead an aggressive 
reform party against the corruption in his state. He must go home 
in a few months and fight! 

The battle thrill subsided as he again glanced at the forlorn gar- 
den. There were no blossoms there now. He felt as if the frail 
and fragrant blossoms were torn forever from his life, and a sud- 
den yearning came over him to see again the delicately tinted, up- 
turned face, glowing in the fading afterglow of the sunset, the 
sensitive features, the luminous eyes that had looked into his as 
no other eyes of woman had ever gazed. 

With humiliation, he recalled that he had refused her only re- 
quest, and poignant regret pierced his soul. 

“T was a fool!” he groaned. “Who am I to regenerate the world 
by fighting Evil? I, who neglected my chance to do Good! I am 
a fool.” 

A paroxysm of coughing shook him to the marrow. It was 
almost dark. He slowly retraced his steps. 

Los Angeles. 
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THE SPHINX OF THE HILLS 
By R. C. PITZER. 


top grew damply treacherous. Altogether, the weather 
put a very lugubrious cap upon a none too pleasant 
afternoon of courtship; and Agnes’ countenance was sullen, drawn 
into petulant and unreasonable morosity. She kept her face turned 
from the miserable Harnett, and gloomed with drooping lip. 

“Tt must be two miles down to Ameahaha,” Harnett shivered; 
“and we didn’t bring any wraps. My fault—entirely my fault, Miss 
Torpans. You'll catch your death.” 

“There‘s a cabin below us,” she said, indicating a small ravine 
which began at their feet and broadened into the obliterating mist. 
“T caught a glimpse of it when the wind opened an alley through the 
cloud. Take me there, please.” 

“Landlord Greggs told me this part of Specter Mountain was 
uninhabited.” Harnett began, doubtfully. ‘However, if you saw 
it— And, of course, any shelter would be welcome.” He led her 
down a crumbling bed of shale. As they went, pine-trees sprang 
up on both sides the ravine, and the wind whistled in the needles an 
accompaniment to the water’s hissing aspersion. 

“There,” Agnes said; “on that knoll to the left, just this side the 
pines. I caught a glimpse of it but now.” 

They breasted the slippery hillside, and arrived panting at the 
knoll, where a squat cabin sprang out of the dripping cloud. 

“T’ll see you safely sheltered, “and then go down to the hotel after 
your wraps. Your waist is quite wet already. If I tell your mother, 
she can send you another?” 

“We'll see,” Agnes returned. “It depends on who is here. I 
can’t say that I particularly care about your staying.” 

“No, I suppose not. However’—Harnett’s voice grew bitter— 
“T really wasn’t criminal in proposing to you. You need not send 
me to Coventry because I’m in love.” 

“We won't discuss that—Oh!” She stopped in bitter disappoint- 
ment. The cabin, on whose threshold they stood, was deserted and 
decayed. Small pine saplings nodded drooping heads in welcome 
from the dirt roof; rank grasses and weeds grew into the log walls, 
and the door—if there had ever been a door—was completely rotted 
away. There was no window, but opposite the entrance was a 
jagged hole, once a fireplace, where part of the stone-stick-and-mud 
chimney still stood. 

“Tt’s shelter from the rain, anyhow,” Harnett said. “Come, 
hurry in.” 
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Agnes hesitated, holding back the skirts from her ankles and 
shivering, partly with chill, partly in some nameless distaste, timid- 
ity, or even dread. 

“There may be something in there,” she said with a wry mouth; 
“mountain rats, or—or a bear. And the logs inside are covered 
with moss.” 

Harnett stepped across the threshold. “Not even a bat,” he said, 
“but here’s an old bench, and—hello! don’t go on that side, please.” 

Agnes drew back with a timid chatter. “What is it?” she asked, 
catching his arm and peering at something obscurely outlined in a 
corner. 

“An old bunk, I think. You can sit here.” He tested the rough- 
hewn bench, brushed it, and offered her the seat. “Let me give 
you my coat; it’s not damp inside. No, I’m not a bit cold, really; 
and, anyhow I’m going to exercise. I can pull that rotten bunk 
to pieces,” he went on, “and here—” he exhibited a match-safe. 
“We'll have a fire, and be dry and cosy in ten minutes.” 

Agnes sighed: her lips grew pleasanter at the very thought. “But 
look there,” she said, pointing to the right-hand wall. “Isn’t that 
an axe? This must be inhabited, after all.” 

Harnett wonderingly took down an axe from where it hung on a 
peg. “Yes,” he said in, surprise; “but the blade is badly rusted; 
it must have hung there for years. Odd, that!” 

Suddenly Agnes started. “Oh, I remember!” she breathlessly 
exclaimed ; and stood up as if half inclined to rush into the rain. 
“T’ve heard of this place. Hurry with the fire, do; this is so dark 
and dismal. The other night our landlady said there was a haunted 
cabin here, deserted and in ruins. None will sleep in it.” 

Harnett laughed. To have Agnes talk about even haunted cabins, 
and talk naturally, was a pleasure. “An aged prospector with flow- 
ing beard?” he asked, going to the bunk, “who whaups in the trees 
and will lead the right person to a fabulous mine? I’ve heard of 
such ghosts before. A-h-h-h!” 

“What is it?” Agnes’ voice was half hysterical. 

“Nothing—some rotten cloth on the bunk.” He struck a match. 
“Blankets, I fancy,” he said, “but almost rotted away. How shall | 
get them out? A shovel!” At the end of the bunk his foot struck 
the long blade of a prospecting shovel. “Looks as if the owner left 
in a hurry,” he grunted. “Never mind—this is a Crusoe windfall. 
Stand back by the fireplace, won’t you? and I’ll put these blankets 
outside. Then for dry wood and a fire!” 

“There’s a little table here, too,” Agnes said in a moment, “and 
a cupboard built against the wall. This is an adventure, isn’t it?” 
Her voice was becoming spirited and enthusiastic over the little 
mystery. “The ancient inhabitant seems to have made himself quite 
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comfortable here before he left—without his chattels. I wonder if 
he died? That would explain the ghost.” 

“Does it walk?” Harnett puffed, swinging the axe against rotten 
wood, and talking between crashes. “I don’t remember hearing it 
mentioned. It’s odd that the tools have been left here so long, but 
perhaps they were already useless when other men came by.” 

“I suppose. As for the ghost, Mrs. Greggs didn’t say much. She 
was really earnest about it; but table rappings interested her more.” 

Harnett knelt at the stone hearth, before dry needles once used as 
a mattress, and lighted his fire. The blaze roared with startling 
suddenness, throwing the interior into red relief. Smoke succeeded, 
but an accommodating breeze kept a fair draft, and in a moment the 
room cleared. Agnes moved her bench close to the hearth, and 
spread her hands to the friendly heat. 

“Just see your coat steam,” she said. “Here, put it on. I don’t 
need it now. Peek out, won’t you, and see if the storm is clearing? 
It must be four o’clock; we can’t stay here long, whether we have 
clear sky or rain. Harnett wisely examined the weather, cocking 
his head owl-like and knowingly. “It'll clear in an hour,” he 
prophesied ; “these rains come from the northwest, where the cloud 
seems lighter. It has eased up quite a bit already.” He returned, 
spreading his legs before the fire. 

A momentary embarassment seized both, and they consciously 
studied the cabin, avoiding the shock of meeting eyes. 

“Our predecessor must have been aristocratic,” Harnett said, 
eager to retain the ghost of friendly conversation. “Those things 
on pegs behind the bunk must be clothes, deserted with the cabin. I 
wonder how long they’ve been hanging there ?” 

“And there are a pair of rotting boots,” Agnes said, pointing; 
“and there, a hat.” They looked at each other, quite startled, and 
a growing thought darkened their faces. “I believe those were his 
only clothes,” Agnes continued. “He—he must have died here.” 

“Long ago. The air is high and usually dry; cloth would mould 
more slowly here than nearer the ocean. It would have been thirty 
years ago—forty—fifty. The sphinx knows.” 

“It’s rather ghastly,” Agnes said, moistening her lips and drawing 
still nearer the fire. ‘That cupboard behind you—perhaps it holds 
the secret. Won’t you look?” 

The door was hung on leather straps, and sagged when opened. 
“Old nests of mountain rats,” he said, disgusted. “Oh, no! no! 
no rats—just the mildewed nests. Everything left here was chewed 
up or eaten long ago.” He took a stick and stirred the odds and 
ends. “A knife blade,” he said in a moment, “and a bit of uneaten 
candle ; part of a flour sack ; a—yes, it looks like the clasp of a purse 
—the leather was chewed up by the rats, I suppose. And—” he 
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stopped suddenly, picked up something, and carrned it to the door- 
way. 

“What is it?” Agnes asked. 

“A daguerreotype. A young woman.” He started heavily, and 
grunted with astonishment. “I can’t make out the face,” he hastily 
continued ; “it has quite faded away.” He peered at Agnes queerly, 
looked long at the tin-type, and finally thrust it in a breast pocket. 
“And that is all,” he said, turning back into the room. “You notice 
there are no pack-saddles, arms, or anything of the sort; so the 
things left here were intentionally abandoned. Nothing of any 
value; probably the axe and shovel were already worn out.” 

Agnes puckered her brows. “If,” she slowly began, “if he died 
here? And the bedding and clothes were left? Why, some one 
must have had a contagious disease, and died of it! His compan- 
ions buried him and ran away. Do you think it safe for us to stay?” 

“Yes, even if your theory is true. But again, suppose a lone pros- 
pector became delirious, wandered away from his sick-bed, and died 
in the woods? Later comers took his valuables, leaving these things. 
Oh, there are no end of theories, but you can’t tell. However, there 
are other riddles.” 

He took a place beside her, staring at the fire. Agnes drew away 
and stiffened. 

“TI don’t wish to take an unfair advantage,” Harnett began. 

“Then don’t.” 

“But I must ask one question. Is it money? Do you refuse me 
because I can’t make a stock-and-bond living ?” 

Agnes rose, went to the door, and studiously observed the clouds. 
“If you must ask,” she said over her shoulder, “no! It is not be- 
cause you are poor in pocket—I’m not a cad. But you are poor in 
other ways. Come,” she whimsically continued, “shall I dissect 
you, or are you willing to take my word?” 

“Quite.” Harnett’s tone was gloomy. “I know what you mean. 
You like people who do things—who act heroics and go out in spurts 
of glory, like your everlasting grandfather.” 

Agnes turned swiftly, red-cheeked and quarrelsome. “My grand- 
father died grandly on a battle-field,” she flashed ; “not meanly at a 
desk—as you will die.” 

“Tt seems to me that you miss the point. You don’t have to die 
with a husband, you have to live with him; and for that, homely 
virtues are to be considered, Miss Torpans. Besides, how do you 
know I’m a coward? and how do you know your grandfather was a 
hero?” 

“T don’t care to know about you,” she said coldly. “As for grand- 
father, he was killed in battle.” 

“So you've said. Anybody can get killed somehow. I think it 
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would be braver—living without you.” His voice trembled. “But 
don’t be alarmed: I’m not going to be theatrical. If you won't, you 
won't, and that ends it. I had no intention of insulting Mr. Tor- 
pans’ memory. You, and your mother, and your grandmother, hold 
him too dearly for me not to honor him. Come, forgive me and 
close the subject. Think of the difference between this lonely, un- 
honored death-bed here,” he resumed, “and your grandfather’s end 
at Bull Run, only a month after enlisting. One for gold, one for 
honor. I rather envy Simon Leach Torpans.” 

“Yes,” she softly said, returning to her seat, “anyone must. I am 
very proud of him. Grandmother has a beautiful letter from his 
captain, telling her of her widowhood. Her soldier lies in an un- 
marked grave.” 

“Did any one see him killed?” Harnett asked, feeling the hidden 
daguerreotype. 

“No, but he must have died at the very front of the fight,” Agnes 
said, positively. She clasped her hands over her knees, and blinked 
the fire. Sparks flew as Harnett cast more wood on the blaze. 

“What are you doing?” Agnes asked, suddenly looking back. 

Harnett started and drew away from where he stood beside the 
rotting clothes. “Nothing,” he stammered. “I—that is, yes, I was 
doing something. I’m going to throw these clothes away. Your 
hypothesis of a contagious disease killing their owner has made me 
nervous.” 

Agnes’ lip slightly curled, but she drew it straight again, and 
looked a trafle ashamed. Harnett, not noticing her varying moods, 
gathered the clothes in his arms, and stepped into the drizzle. He 
was gone for several minutes, and Agnes went to the doorway. She 
saw him bent half double over the coat. 

“Perhaps there’s something in the pockets,” she suggested. 

The young man straightened up with a start, and his hand went 
to his breast again. When he faced her, pallor was on his cheeks, 
and his eyes were troubled. “No,” he stammered. “That is— I 
didn’t look. Wait a minute and I'll see.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” Agnes ordered. “I was foolish 
to suggest it. After all, there might be germs in the cloth. Come 
inside, please, before you get wet.” 

“Tt’ll be quite clear in a bit,” Harnett said absently. ‘See, it’s 
hardly raining at all, and I can make out the sun in the west. We'll 
have one rousing blaze, and then wade home to the hotel.” Again 
he thtew wood on the fire. “This grandfather of yours,” he re- 
sumed in a moment, “always interests me.” 

“You don’t usually show it,” Agnes said, dryly. 

“But he does—now. Did you ever recover anything of his? Any 
jewelry?” 
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“No; I suppose it was looted, as the soldiers say; or buried with 
him. It’s suchashame. I’ve often heard grandmother describe and 
long for his gold watch. She gave it to him; it had their initials, 
‘S. A.,’ as a monogram, and a small water-color miniature of her, 
taken before marriage, in the case. There was a lock of her hair, 
too.” 

“Yes, I have heard her describe the watch. When she was a girl, 
wasn't her hair rather brown?” 

Agnes nodded. “Just like mine,’ 
through a heavy silken crown. 

Harnett’s face was very grave, and drawn in somewhat painful 
and puzzling thought. “In the coat—” he began, and stopped. 
“Your grandmother,” he began again, “was beautiful when that min- 
iature was taken; almost like you. I can quite see her face outlined 
in yours. I think—Listen!” The last word came hissingly. 

“What did you hear? I’ve been expecting something ghostly, and 
it hasn’t come. Really, did you—” She stopped, stricken suddenly 
pallid. The rain dripped softly, and a slow wind whimpered, while 
somewhere outside a wet bird cheeped hopefully. Then, again, a 
low whisper, not quite natural, somehow ; not the breeze, or the trees, 
and certainly not either of the ear-strained couple. 

Harnett motioned toward the dismantled bunk. There seemed a 
sound there, labial, indistinct, and weird. 

“We'll go outside and look,” he said under his breath, extending 
a hani which she convulsively caught and kept. But they did not 
move, for an inexpressible feeling of another’s presence was upon 
them; and between them and the doorway, they instinctively felt 
that something stood. A trembling seized both, a hurrying of 
nerves and cold prickling at the hair-roots. Yet nothing strange was 
visible, and the gloom momently lightened as the tail end of the cloud 
blew past. Agnes clung tighter to Harnett’s hand, drew appealingly 
close, and stared, her eyes following the movements of what they 
could not see. 

“Tt’s at the door,” Harnett whispered. 

Agnes, moistening her lips, nodded. 

A long moment, and then a dull detonation sounded; a muffled 
report, as if of a fire-arm. They drew breath together and hand in 
hand rushed into the empty world, and there turned upon each other, 
white-lipped and questioning. 

“Psha!” Harnett cried, regaining his normal mind, “we’re little 
children. Come in out of the drizzle. We neither saw nor heard 
anything.” 

“But we felt,” she murmured, and held back in protest. Never- 
theless she followed him. “You dropped your watch,” she said, 
pointing to where they had been standing by the hearth. “I didn’t 
know you had such a big time-piece ; and there’s something beside it.” 

“Yes, that daguerreotype I found,” he returned, nervously ; “there 
must be a hole in my pocket.” 
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“Let me see the picture.” 

“Oh, it’s quite faded,” he hastily denied her. “Funny, isn’t it, 
when one expects ghosts, how one hears odd things? I was almost 
ready to challenge the whisper, and lo, the wind talking! Then the 
sound of a distant blast, and we fairly ran away.” 

“T don’t think I care to stay longer,” Agnes said. “But why not 
let me see the tin-type? I’m becoming inquisitive.” 

“It has a pen-script on the back of it,” Harnett answered almost 
under his breath. “Did your grandmother ever have any disap- 
pointed sweetheart who might write her name, I wonder? Any one 
who came west?” 

“Not my grandmother’s name?” Agnes asked in such startled be- 
wilderment that her voice could not reflect her emotion, and re- 
mained commonplace and conversational. 

“Agnes Hildebrand.” 

“Oh, I must see—quick! It was some old lover of hers.” 

“Wait a minute; the face isn’t entirely faded. I recognize it.” 

“Her face?” the girl whispered, aghast. 

Harnett bowed his head. 

“But it’s wildly impossible!” 

“And the clothes—I searched them. In a coat pocket was some- 
thing you will recognize. Those who took the other valuables—if 
there were others, or if anything was taken—overlooked this. It is 
a watch. Look, it answers the description of your grandfather’s 
gold time-piece, with the monogram ‘S. A.’; and here—” he opened 
the case—‘“‘a lock of brown hair, and again your grandmother’s face. 
It was certainly the watch of Simon Leach Torpans.” 

Agnes bent over Harnett’s hand. “You found it in the clothes?” 
she faltered. 

“Yes. Oh—but see! I overlooked that slip of paper.” He thrust 
the watch in her hand, and with nervous ague clutching him, opened 
the yellow note. “‘Deserted!’” he read aloud. “That’s all of it.” 

Agnes stared with eyes expressionless from intense emotion. 
“Oh, no! no!” she suddenly cried. “It was some old lover! It 
couldn’t have been grandfather! It was somebody who took these 
from his body, after he was killed in the battle!” Yet she dropped 
the watch, shudderingly, and Harnett let the paper flutter from his 
hand. 

“Tf he ran,” the young man whispered, “and came here in despair 
and horror at himself? And—and died here? Or shot himself? 
But how did the watch—” 

He stopped, and the fright sprang into his eyes, while again 
Agnes clutched his hand, and again they fancied something in the 
cabin, near them, moving stumblingly, and finally reaching the door- 
way. Their nerves were strained to the utmost, when, in a sudden 
hush of the wind, again came the detonation, with its succeeding 
mental relief. 

Agnes found herself clinging to Harnett, while his arm protect- 
ingly encircled her. “Charley,” she whimpered, clutching at the 
lapels of his coat; “take me away. We didn’t see or hear, and yet 
grandfather passed. Dear, leave the watch; I want to think of you, 
you only. For God’s sake, take me away from here!” 


Denver, Colo. 
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MISS DRURY—IRISH AGENT 

BY RAYMOND A. McCONNELL. 
AHERE are two things that have bothered our Govern- 
| ment incessantly in its dealings with the Indians. One 
of these is the eternal, infernal vigilance and industry 
of the whiskey sellers, who hover vulture-like around 
the reservations. The other is the indifference and the 
lack of vigilance of many of the men to whom the Government en- 
trusts the supervision of its charges. But Miss Drury was neither 
—that is, she neither lacked vigilance nor was she a man, and she 
was Irish. 

Of all this that I am telling you now, the bootleggers in San 
Bernardino have long been aware. To be sure, their sensitive noses 
had curled somewhat scornfully and they had jingled their hands in 
their pockets and ordered more “medicine” when the “damned fe- 
male” had been made the official whose power they should have 
feared. But that was some time ago. Now the sensitive noses are 
uncurled, the hands don’t jingle much in the pockets, and the afore- 
mentioned female—well, she’s the official whose power they fear. 

So when Miss Drury, who is a deputy constable as well as Indian 
agent, happened into San Bernardino with warrants for the arrest 
of six bootleggers against whom she and Big Jo, her faithful Indian 
officer, had secured evidence, she found, not unexpectedly, that the 
“high sign” had preceded her and there was “nothing doing” at any 
of the customary resorts—the desired men were all off on a vaca- 
tion. The last of the places she visited was a low-down dirty estab- 
lishment with an old blackboard out over the sidewalk, a relic of a 
score of winters and an eloquent witness of the destructive effects 
of water, bearing in faded letters the words “Pete’s Saloon.” Miss 
Drury dismounted and entered. A rather young man, clad in a very 
dirty apron, approached her respectfully—he knew her—and asked 
what he could do for her. 

“Is Mr. Jenkins”—Pete, that was—‘‘about the place?” 

“No, lady, I’m very sorry—but you see Mister Jenkins ’s gone 
off huntin’ and I don’t think he ‘Il be back for about a week. Sorry. 
Want to leave any word for me to give him?” the young bar-keeper 
asked, winking slyly as he did so at a lounger in the corner when 
Miss Drury turned to Big Jo. 

“I’m sorry too,” she said. “No, I won't leave my message. I 
must see the man himself. Jo, I guess we'll hunt him up. Where 
did you say he had gone?” she again asked, turning back towards 





her willing informant. 
“He went up on Gray Back. Said he was goin’ to work the north 
side. Very likely you might find him at Lovell’s place up there.” 
“Thank you, I guess we can find him.” Miss Drury went out 
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and mounted her horse. Big Jo followed and the two rode off up 
the street. As they turned the corner a couple of blocks away, the 
door of Pete’s saloon opened slightly and a rather old man with 
tobacco-stained mustache and whiskers stuck his head out and 
looked after them. 

“Yes, ye,” he swore, “ye’ll find me—an’ I’ll make an- 
other hunderd off ’n them cussed Injuns, while yer doin’ it.” Had 
Pete forgotten ? 

As soon as Miss Drury and Big Jo were well out of the city they 
turned their horses east and took the road to Banning. 

“Well, Jo, I guess we’ve got that one. We'll not only take the 
evidence this time, but we'll make sure of the men as well. They 
slipped us last time, but it’s a pretty poor lesson that doesn’t teach 
something. You get Juan and Carlos to-night. I'll have Mr. 
Brown and Constable Ben from Banning at the big tree on the trail 
above Highlands to-morrow evening. We must surely make a 
success of it this time—how about it, Jo?” 

“Might we could,” answered the big fellow laconically. Miss 
Drury smiled, for that meant in better English that they would get 
their law-breakers unless Jo was put out of the fight. 

At seven o'clock the next evening, Jo and two other Indians 
stopped at the big tree, which Miss Drury had indicated. It was a 
lonesome place. The sage-brush and scrub oaks intensified the 
gloomy shadows of the twilight. A pale moon just peering over the 
top of the mountain seemed as yet undecided whether to lend its aid 
or not. But the officers, for the Indians were deputies, tied their 
horses in a small clearing and sat down. They had not long to 
wait, however, for in about ten minutes, horses could be heard com- 
ing rather slowly, as though to avoid overmuch racket. A moment 
later two men, Deputy-Sheriff Brown and Constable Ben of Ban- 
ning, and two women, Mrs. Hazel Warner, a friend whom Miss 
Drury had had sworn in as a deputy, and Miss Drury herself, dis- 
mounted. Very little talking was done until after the Indians had 
taken the four horses and tied them with their own. When they 
rejoined the party, Miss Drury explained her plan, and then the 
wait commenced. It might only be for a few minutes, it might be 
an hour, the leader said. At any rate they would have sufficient 
warning. The road, which was about a hundred yards up the slope 
from the tree, had long been unused except by these illicit dealers in 
drink, and as a consequence was pretty well grown up with weeds 
and brush. No wagon could come along there without the commo- 
tion being heard at a considerable distance. , 

A half-hour passed, however, bringing no travelers. The men 
from Banning began to think they were wasting time. Another 
half-hour went by and Mrs. Warner spoke. 
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“Clara, don’t you think we are going to get fooled? I hardly 
think those men would risk coming on so slim a chance as you gave 
them.” 

“They will be along tonight,” answered Miss Drury. “I would 
think as you do, if it were not for one thing. Pete thinks he has at 
last got me on the wrong trail, and he will not fail to take advantage 
of his own trick.” 

But in spite of her assurance, another long half-hour passed with 
no interruption of the quiet moonlit evening. The white men were 
pacing restlessly about and Mrs. Warner also was quite evidently 
tired of waiting; but the Indians sat on the ground, calm and silent, 
watching Miss Drury. The latter, noticing the uneasiness of part 
of her retainers, only set her firm little Irish jaw more firmly and 
then spoke in short decisive words. 

“The wagons will be along by nine o'clock. Will you wait till 
then with me or not?” Of course, they all said they wouldn’t think 
of leaving her there alone, and, as her intention of remaining under 
any consideration was quite clear, there was nothing to it but for 
them to stay. 

The minutes passed one after the other, however, and still there 
was no reward to the members of the party for their patience. Even 
Miss Drury began to doubt her judgment, and to think that after 
all she, and not Pete, was the one who had been outwitted. It 
was now about ten minutes before nine. Everything was quiet. 
Nighthawks were flitting here and there, now down towards the 
glittering lights in the valley, now up towards the black heights of 
the mountains. A rabbit hopped timidly out from the brush like a 
little shadow, and then disappeared. 

“Clara, I think—” One of the Indians, jumping up, interrupted 
Mrs. Warner. “Wagons, I hear,” he said. Everyone listened. 
Sure enough they could hear the faint crackling of brush somewhere 
far down the road. 

Instantly the plan as arranged was put into execution. Mrs. 
Warner and Miss Drury, mounting the horses which Big Jo brought, 
rode out towards the lonely wagon-trail with the others following 
on foot. The men all hid themselves in the bushes beside the road, 
three on one side and two on the other. Nearer and nearer came 
the rattle of the wagon and the crackling of brush. Soon the tread 
of horses could be heard. 

“Ah, as I thought,” whispered Miss Drury. “They are taking no 
chances of a surprise such as we gave them before.” 

When the noise of the wagon wheels and the horses’ hoofs seemed 
to indicate a distance of about a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
yards, the two women quietly turned their horses into the road and 
started to meet the approaching party. They had gone but a short 
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distance, however, when the expected wagon appeared around a 
bend of the road, quite distinct in the bright moonlight. One man 
was driving the team and two others were riding horseback, one 
on each side of the wagon. The moon made all this quite clear for 
the deputies, but it also revealed to the bootleggers (for now there 
was no question as to their identity) the identity of at least one of 
the approaching women. 

Immediately the two horsemen spurred their animals into a dead 
gallop towards the women. The latter, as though startled by this 
sudden onslaught, turned their quick little pintos sharply. 

sack over the road they dashed desperately with a start on their 
pursuers of about fifty feet. The men gained on them rapidly. 
Another hundred yards and suddenly, after the women had dashed 
past the spot where the officers stood in hiding, they wheeled and 
reined in. 

“Hands up!” shouted Miss Drury, and the two men jerked their 
horses to their haunches as two revolvers faced them from the 
women’s hands. As they did so ,jtwo men sprang from each side 
of the road and seized the riders, a fifth man got the horses, and 
in a trice the action was over, the two animals were tied in the 
brush, the two men were prisoners. A minute later the driver 
of the precious wagon was also seated beside his comrades, tied 
hand and foot, and his team was turned in the direction from 
which it had come. When the officers were loading the prisoners 
on the hay that concealed the barrels of whiskey. Miss Drury 
scrutinized each one carefully. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, in a satisfied manner as the last one was 
dragged up, “I thought I would find you, Jenkins. I trust you have 
been enjoying your hunt.” 

“You ———.” Pete started to curse the woman furiously, but 
Big Jo slapped his hand on the fellow’s mouth and pitched him 
into the wagon with little ceremony. 

“lll get you yet,” he hissed from a rather uncomfortable posi- 
tion on the hay. His curses were only muttered, but it was quite 
evident he meant the woman as well as the Indian. 

The next day, in San Bernardino, the three men were bound 
over for trial on a clear case. 

Two years later Miss Drury was sitting in her little office in 
the reservation looking over an accumulation of mail, mostly official, 
when Big Jo entered and sat down without a word. He main- 
tained this silence until Miss Drury turned in her chair and asked 
him why he had come. 

“Something matter with Indians,” he answered. “Jo think they 
got whiskey—not much, but some. They say they will go to San 
Bernardino tonight. If they do, then they raise hell.” 
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“Tut, Jo, don’t say that,” replied Miss Drury reprovingly. “But 
you're right,” she added in a moment. “It will be bad if the boys 
go to San Bernardino. We can't tell where the mischief will end. 
They shan’t go—we must stop them,” she concluded emphatically. 

“Jo can’t do no more—they only laugh at me,” stolidly answered 
the big Indian. 

“Yes you can, if I help you.” Miss Drury knew how to flatter 
Jo just enough to make him do anything she wanted. “Come 
back here at half past five.” 

Jo left and Miss Drury sat down to study the situation over. It 
had been a long time since the Indians had been mutinous. The 
last time was when she had had so much trouble with Pete and 
his gang of bootleggers at San Bernardino.~ If Pete were not 
safely in San Quentin—but then he was. Since that gang had 
been broken up, no others had appeared willing to take the risk. 
But now it was more likely that some new brute wanted to match 
his wits with those of a mere woman for the great profits to be 
made in the devilish liquor traffic. This, too, was the general 
method of “working” the Indians. Get just enough whiskey to 
make them crazy for more, and then put them up to leaving the 
reservation to get it. Oh, yes, she knew their tricks. Once 
matters had reached this point the superintendent would get but 
sinall aid from the Indians in keeping out the vile stuff sold for 
whiskey. If only the effects of the drink would wear off a little 
before evening—it depended on how much they had had—then 
she might be able to calm them down and appeal to their better 
judgment to keep themselves out of trouble. If not—well, other 
methods would have to be employed. If matters were to come 
to a bad pass, she could count on about ten of the Indians on the 
reservation to stay by her. 

Promptly at five thirty Big Jo appeared at the open door and 
awaited his superior officers’ orders. They were soon forthcoming 
in no undecided voice. 

“Get Juan and Carlos. You three go to all who have not been 
drinking who you think will help us, and have them wait in the 
gulch behind the schoolhouse. As soon as you get all you can, 
come and tell me.” 

Jo started on his mission and Miss Drury herself went to see 
what she could do in the way of persuasion. As she expected, 
she found a group of the Indians at Dago Frank’s wickiup, en- 
gaged in rather excited conversation. They all grew silent at 
her approach and would not look up. Yes, Jo was right. There 
was trouble brewing. , 

She nodded to them in a friendly manner. “Hello, my men, 
have you just got in from work?” she asked pleasantly. 
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“Indian don’t have to work all the time,” answered the half- 
breed sullenly. 

Miss Drury ignored this remark and continued, “I just came 
over to see if you men wouldn't help get up a barbecue tomorrow. 
It’s been a good while since we've had one. Frank, you know 
better than anyone else how to get the beef cooked just right—I 
want you, for sure.” 

This was tempting. Some of the men looked expectantly at 
Frank. He only tossed his head and his blood-shot eyes looked 
Miss Drury defiantly in the face. “We don’t want the barbecue,” 
he said. ‘We won't be here—we are going tonight to San Ber- 
nardino.” 

“To San Bernardino!” exclaimed Miss Drury in well-feigned 
astonishment. “What do you want there? Now, see here,” she 
went on, “you know if you go to San Bernardino you will lose 
all your hard-earned money, you will get drunk and maybe arrested, 
and then the government will be angry and more strict with you. 
Please don’t go—you know the whiskey only does you harm. To- 
morrow or next day you will be sorry.” 

“We going to San Bernardino tonight,” reiterated Frank stub- 
bornly. 

“You are not going to San Bernardino tonight,” Miss Drury 
said slowly and emphatically. “Frank, if you try to take these 
men away this evening, I’ll have you arrested, and you other men, 
don’t go unless you want trouble.” With that she turned and left 
them. Other groups gathered from about the reservation were also 
evidently talking the matter over. There seemed to be about four 
or five like Dago Frank who, probably from having had more 
drink than the rest, were set on taking all the men with them. Miss 
Drury met about the same response from each of these that she 
had received from Frank. It seemed as though their plans had been 
well made and were not to be interrupted. Altogether there were 
about forty who were ready to do whatever their leaders did. 

As Miss Drury was walking back to the little room that served 
as her office while she was on the reservation, she met Jo. “Well?” 
she asked. 

“*Leven Indians down where you said. Jo makes twelve.” 

“That’s fine. Now, listen. If the men get ready to leave, you 
have one man as close as possible, without letting them suspect 
you, to Frank, Louis, Francisco, Big Fred and Jim. Then watch 
me. If I hold up my left hand, cover those men with revolvers. 
The rest of your party must watch the other men and have their 
guns ready. Only a few amongst them have revolvers. Can you 
handle them, do you think ?” 

“Might I could,” answered the big fellow. 
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At seven o'clock the break was just getting under way. There 
was an atmosphere of excitement in the whole village. Again 
Miss Drury rode around and spoke to many of her excited charges, 
but it had slight effect. They finally gathered in a prancing group 
and started. Miss Drury saw with satisfaction that her orders to 
Jo had been carefully obeyed. She rode out a short distance in 
front of the restless horses, and, reining in her own little pinto, 
turned towards the crowd. 

“Men, look here,” she commanded in a loud, clear voice. “You 
are not to go one step from here tonight. If you go home now 
there will be no trouble. If you don’t, you will all be punished.” 

The sight of this determined little woman in front of them, and 
her words, had an effect on most of the rather cowardly bucks which 
would probably have caused them to obey her, had not Dago Frank, 
seeing their wavering decision, yelled to them in derision, “Old 
squaws, cowards, will you let a white woman order you around? 
Come on!” At this, they all started again. 

Immediately Miss Drury threw up her left hand. At the same 
instant five revolvers were pointed at the heads of the men she 
feared most. They stopped, taken utterly by surprise, and the fol- 
lowers fell back dismayed. 

“Tie them, Jo,” she ordered, still keeping her position. 

A second later, as Jo commenced to rope Dago Frank, she saw 
a stranger step from a nearby wickiup and raise a revolver. There 
was the sharp crack of a shot, followed instantly by a second. Jo 
staggered, but kept his feet. At the second shot Miss Drury’s left 
hand fell to her side limp and lifeless, but her own pistol flashed 
in her right hand, there were two reports in quick succession; the 
stranger shrieked out a curse and fell. Miss Drury had hit her 
mark. 

Jo’s helpers quickly got the arrested Indians tied, and the others, 
thoroughly frightened and sobered now, began to scatter. Miss 
Drury went to Jo. He had been hit in the shoulder, but was already 
walking over to the man who had suffered worst in the fray. She 
followed rather reluctantly. 

“Pete Jenkins,” she immediately exclaimed. 

“Huh—old devil,” said Jo. “Got us yet, did you?” 

3ut the “old devil” only groaned. He surely had made a mis- 
take. He had forgotten now for a second time two things: one, 
that the Indian agent was not a man, and the other, that she was 
Irish. 


Claremont, Cal. 
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Address delivered on Admission Day, at Monterey, September 9, 1908. 
ad 40M F, DAVIS. 


of the admission of the State into the Union be held than in 
that town where still stands Colton Hall. In no other place 
beneath Californian skies is there a greater wealth of romantic 
yw r4 historic interest. Here, in 1602, the navigator Sebastian Viz- 

caino visited and took possession in the name of Philip III of 
Spain, and Padre Ascension celebrated the mass under a spreading oak tree 
near the water’s edge; here, on June 3, 1770, more than a century and a half 
afterward, Portala raised the Spanish standard and took possession in the 
name of Carlos III of Spain, and on the same day, Father Junipero Serra, 
who accompanied the expedition, founded the Mission of San Carlos Bor- 
romeo, which he afterwards moved to Carmelo; here was the capital of Cali- 
fornia under the Spanish dominion until it ended with Governor Sola; here, 
on April 9, 1822, the junta met, which passed the resolution of acquiescence 
in the government of the new republic, took the prescribed oath, and raised the 
flag of Mexico; here, in November, 1836, the Hispano-Californian revolu- 
tionists under Alvarado took possession of the town, and declared the country 
a sovereign state, recognizing only a federation with Mexico, though they left 
the Mexican flag still floating; here, in 1842, Commodore Jones, on a false 
report that war had started with Mexico, entered the harbor, seized the port, 
and raised the American flag, and upon hearing that the report upon which 
he had acted was unfounded, hauled down the flag the next day, apologized 
and retired; here, in 1844, Thomas O. Larkin was appointed the first and 
the last American consul of the port; here, on July 7, 1846, Commodore Sloat 
raised the Stars and Stripes; here, in Colton Hall, assembled on September 
Ist, and organized on September 3, 1849, the first constitutional convention— 
the convention which gave to California the constitution with which she came 
into the Union upon a day, the fifty-eighth anniversary of which we are cele- 
brating today. Here historic associations abound, and historic monuments 
abide. Even the landscape, in part, endures. 

“T love to go to Monterey,” said General Vallejo in his old age, “for there 
I may yet find a little of the dear and almost obliterated past. There is yet 
the ocean that smiles for me as I approach, and venerable, bearded oaks, to 
which I raise my hat as I pass under them; and there are streets still familiar, 
and houses not yet torn down, and streams and landscape which I may yet 
recognize as part of my former belongings. But, after all, these are only the 
unfabricated grave-gear that tell I am not yet: dead.” 

Such an environment is well calculated to arrest our attention, and to lead 
our thoughts afield. In the presence of these reminders of the past, vain- 
glorious praise of the present and roseate prophecies of the future seem alike 
out of place. May it not be well today, if, instead of dwelling upon the vast 
material and moral resources of the State, if, instead of singing the old song 
of the beauties and charm of “a land of sunshine, fruit and flowers,” we try 
to ascertain what has been done to collect, preserve and diffuse information 
relating to the history of this commonwealth; and, if we shall find that nothing 
adequate has been done, to inquire what intelligent action has effected along 
those lines in other sections of our country, and to dedicate ourselves to work 
toward the accomplishment of like results? 

The early history of the coast came as an off-shoot of a civilization whose 
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antiquity was already respectable. “A hundred years,” says Hubert H. Ban- 
croft, “before John Smith saw the spot on which was planted Jamestown, or 
the English pilgrim placed foot on the rock of Plymouth, thousands from 
Spain had crossed the high sea, achieving mighty conquests, seizing large 
portions of the two Americas, and placing under tribute their peoples. They 
had built towns, worked mines, established plantations, and solved many of 
the problems attending European colonization in the new world.” 

One of the truest of our modern critics has said: “We love manhood; 
and the Spanish pioneering of the Americas was the largest, longest and 
most marvelous feat of manhood in all history.” 

The past of California possesses a wealth of romantic interest, a variety of 
contrast, a novelty of resourcefulness and an intrinsic importance that en- 
thralls the imigination. 

It is not my purpose today—the time would not permit it—to review the 
different phases of California history. I do not intend to lay before your 
minds a vision of the twilight of romance in this State when it was “a mere 
field of cosmographic conjecture, its position, somewhere in the way from 
Mexico to India, being vaguely fixed by such bounds as Asia, the North Pole, 
Newfoundland and Florida, though that in itself is a story of deep interest. 
I shall not attempt to give you the interesting account of the hardship and 
high endeavor of the splendid band of navigators, beginning with Cabrillo in 
1543, who discovered, explored and reported on its bays, outlets, rivers and 
coast line, whose task was as desperate, and whose exploits as heroic, as any- 
thing accomplished by the Norsemen in Iceland, the discoverers of the Atlantic 
Coast, or the circumnavigators of the Cape of Good Hope. I do not desire 
to picture to you the decades of the pastoral life of the hacienda and its broad 
acres, though I trust the pen of some native Californian will yet depict the 
charm of the monotony, the hospitality and the liveliness of its social life. I 
do not intend to recall the miniature struggles of church and State, the many 
political controversies of the Mexican regime, or the play of plot and counter- 
plot that made up so much of its history “before the Gringo came.” I shall 
not try to tell you the story of the discovery of gold and its world-thrilling 
incidents, nor of the hardship and courage of the emigrant trail, nor of the 
importance of the mission of the pathfinder and the excitement of the con- 
quest, each in itself an experience full to the brim, each varied, and each full 
of its local color. 

Let me rather call attention to three incidents of our history, ignoring all 
the rest, to enforce the point of its uniqueness, its variety, its novelty, its im- 
portance, as entitling it to its proper proportionate place in the history of the 
nation. 

And first of all, the story of the Missions. The story of the Missions is 
the history of the beginning of the colonization of California. The Spanish 
government was desirous of providing its ships, on the return trip from 
Manila, with good harbors of supply and repairs, and was also desirous of 
promoting a settlement of the north as a safeguard against possible Russian 
aggression. The Franciscans, upon the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767, had 
taken charge of the missions, and in their zeal for the conversion of the 
Indians, seconded the plans of the government. 

“The official purpose here, as in older mission undertakings,” says Dr. 
Royce, “was a union of physical and spiritual conquest, soldiers under a mil- 
itary governor co-operating to this end with missionaries and mission estab- 
lishments. The natives were to be overcome by arms in so far as they might 
resist the conquerors, were to be attracted to the missions by peaceable meas- 
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ures in so far as might prove possible, were to be instructed in the faith, and 
were to be kept for the present under the paternal rule of the clergy, until 
such time as they might be ready for a free life as Christian subjects. Mean- 
while, Spanish colonists were to be brought to the new land as circumstances 
might determine, and, to these, allotments of land were in some fashion to be 
made. No grants of land in a legal sense were made or promised to the 
mission establishments, whose position was to be merely that of spiritual insti- 
tutions, intrusted temporarily with the education of neophytes, and with the 
care of the property that should be given or hereafter produced for the 
purpose. On the other hand, if the government tended to regard the missions 
as purely subsidiary to its purposes, the outgoing missionaries to this strange 
land were so much the more certain to be quite uncorrupted by worldly am- 
bitions, by a hope of acquiring wealth, or by any intention to found a power- 
ful ecclesiastical government in the new colony. They went to save souls, and 
their motive was as single as it was worthy of reverence. In the sequel, the 
more successful missions of Upper California became, for a time, very 
wealthy; but this was only by virtue of the gifts of nature and of the devoted 
labors of the padres.” 

Such a scheme of human effort is so unique and so in contradiction to all 
that obtains today, that it seems like a narrative from another world. Fortu- 
nately, the annals of these missions, which ultimately extended from San 
Diego to beyond Sonoma, stepping-stones of civilization of this coast, are com- 
plete, and their simple disinterestedness and directness sound like a tale from 
Arcady. They were signally successful because those who conducted them 
were true to the trusteeship of their lives. The reason that their work has 
passed away, and that nothing is now left of them but a few monuments to 
mark their resting places, is because the peoples whom they subdued and 
civilized have themselves passed from these valleys and hills. It is a source 
of high satisfaction that there was here no record of over-reaching the simple 
natives, no failure to respect what rights they claimed, no carnage and blood- 
shed, that have so often attended expeditions sent nominally for civilization, 
but really for conquest. If the teeming acres are now otherwise tilled, and if 
the herds of cattle have passed away, and the communal life is gone forever, 
the records of what was accomplished in those pastoral days has immortalized 
the names of Salvatierra and Junipero Serra. In a sense, the work of 
these missions is now dead, dead as the Blue Laws of Connecticut, yet the 
memory of those days still remains to us as a legacy, and what monuments 
are left of them are being preserved by us and will be cherished by our 
children. As the fishermen off the coast of Brittany tell the legend that at 
the evening hour, as their boats pass over the vanished Atlantis, they can still 
hear the sounds of its activity at the bottom of the sea, so every Californian, 
as he turns the pages of the early history of his State, feels at times that he 
can hear the echo of the Angelus bell of the missions that are dead and gone, 
and amid the din of the money-madness of these later days, can find a response 
in the better angels of his nature. 

In swift contrast to this idyllic scene, which is shared with us by few other 
sections of this country, stands the history of a period where for more than 
two years this State was without authority of law, and where the only author- 
ity was such as sprang from the instinct of self-preservation. No more in- 
teresting phase of history in America can be presented than that which arose 
in California immediately after the discovery of gold, with reference to titles 
upon the public domain. James W. Marshall made the discovery of gold in 
the race of a saw-mill at Coloma in the latter part of January, 1848. There- 
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upon took place an incident of history which demonstrated that Jason and 
his companions were not the only argonauts who ever made a voyage to un- 
known shores in search of a golden fleece. The first news of the discovery 
almost depopulated the towns and ranches of California, and even affected the 
discipline of the small army of occupation. The first winter brought thousands 
of Oregonians, Mexicans and Chilefios. The extraordinary reports that 
reached the East were at first disbelieved, but when the private letters of 
army officers and men in authority were published, an indescribable gold fever 
took possession of the nation east of the Alleghenies. All the energetic and 
daring, all the physically sound of all ages, seemed bent on reaching the new 
El Dorado. The old Gothic instinct of invasion seemed to survive and thrill 
in the fibre of our people, and the camps and gulches and mines of California 
witnessed a social and political phenomenon unique in the history of the world, 
the spirit and romance of which have been immortalized in the pages of Bret 
Harte. 

Before 1850 the population of California had risen from $15,000, as it was 
in 1847, to 100,000, and the annual average increase for six years thereafter 
was 50,000. The novelty of this situation produced in many minds the most 
marvelous development. “Every glance westward was met by a new ray of 
intelligence ; every drawn breath of western air brought inspiration; every step 
taken was over an unknown field; every experiment, every thought, every 
aspiration and act were original and individual. 

At the time of Marshall’s discovery the United States was still at war with 
Mexico, its sovereignty over the soil of California not yet recognized by the 
latter. The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was not concluded until February 2d, 
the ratified copies thereof not exchanged at Queretaro till May 30th, and the 
treaty not proclaimed until July 4, 1848. On the 12th of February, 1848, ten 
days after the signing of the treaty of peace, and about three weeks after the 
discovery of gold at Coloma, Colonel Mason did the pioneers a signal service 
by issuing as Governor the proclamation concerning the mines, which at the 
time was taken as a finality and certainty as to the status of mining titles in 
their international aspect: “From and after this date,” he said, “the Mexican 
laws and customs now prevailing in California, relative to the denouncement 
of mines, are hereby abolished.” Although, as the law was fourteen years 
afterwards expounded by the United States Supreme Court, the act was un- 
necessary as a precautionary measure, still the practical result of the timeli- 
ness of the proclamation was to prevent attempts to found private titles to the 
new discovery of gold on any customs or laws of Mexico. 

Meantime, and in fact until her admission into the Union as a State, Cali- 
fornia was governed by military authority. Except to provide for the deliv- 
ering and taking of mails at certain points on the coast, no federal act was 
passed with reference to California in any relation; in no Act of Congress 
was California even mentioned after its annexation, until the Act of March 
3, 1849, extending the revenue laws of the United States “over the territory 
and waters of Upper California, and to create certain collection districts 
therein.” The act of March 3, 1849, not only did not extend the general laws 
of the United States over California, but did not even create a local tribunal 
for its enforcement, providing that the District Court of Louisiana, and the 
Supreme Court of Oregon should be courts of original jurisdiction to take 
cognizance of all violations of its provisions. Not even the Act of the oth of 
September, 1850, admitting California into the Union, extended the general 
laws of the United States over the State by express provision. Not until the 
Act of September 28, 1850, establishing a district court in the State, was it 
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enacted by Congress “that all the laws of the United States which are not 
locally inapplicable, shall have the same force and effect within the said State 
of California, as elsewhere within the United States.” 

Though no general federal laws were extended by Congress over the late 
acquisitions from Mexico for more than two years after the end of the war, 
the paramount title to the public lands had vested in the federal government 
by virtue of the provisions of the treaty of peace; the public land itself had 
become part of the public domain of the United States. The army of occu- 
pation, however, offered no opposition to the invading army of prospectors. 
The miners were, in 1849, twenty years ahead of the railroad and the electric 
telegraph; and the telephone had not yet been invented. In the parlance of 
the times, the prospectors “had the drop on the army.” In Colonel Mason’s 
unique report of the situation that confronted him, discretion waits upon 
valor. “The entire gold district,” he wrote, “with few exceptions of grants 
made some years ago by the Mexican authorities, is on land belonging to the 
United States. It was a matter of serious reflection with me how I could 
secure to the government certain rents or fees for the privilege of procuring 
this gold; but upon considering the large extent of the country, the character 
of the people engaged, and the small scattered force at my command, I am 
resolved not to interfere, but permit all to work freely.” It is not recorded 
whether the resolute Colonel was conscious of the humor of his resolution. 

The prospectors and miners were, then, in the start, simply trespassers upon 
the public lands as against the government of the United States, with no laws 
to guide, restrain or protect them, and with nothing to fear from the military 
authorities. They were equal to the occasion. The instinct of organization 
was a part of their heredity. Professor Macy, of John Hopkins University, 
once wrote: “It has been said that if three Americans meet to talk over an 
item of business, the first thing they do is to organize.” 

“Finding themselves far from the legal traditions and restraints of the set- 
tled East,” says the report of the Public Lands Commission of 1880, “in a 
pathless wilderness, under the feverish excitement of an industry as swift and 
full of chance as the throwing of dice, the adventurers of 1849 spontaneously 
instituted neighborhood or district codes of regulations, which were simply 
meant to define and protest a brief possessory ownership. The ravines and 
river-bars which held the placer gold were valueless for settlement or home- 
making, but were splendid stakes to hold for a few short seasons and gamble 
with nature for wealth or ruin. 

“In the absence of State and Federal laws competent to meet the novel in- 
dustry, and with the inbred respect for equitable adjustments of rights be- 
tween man and man, which is the inheritance of centuries of English common 
law, the miners only sought to secure equitable rights and protection from 
robbery by a simple agreement as to the maximum size of a surface claim, 
trusting, with a well-founded confidence, that no machinery was necessary to 
enforce their regulations other than the swift, rough blows of public opinion. 
The gold-seekers were not long in realizing that the source of the dust which 
had worked its way into the sands and bars, and distributed its precious par- 
ticles over the bed-rocks of rivers, was derived from solid quartz veins, which 
were thin sheets of mineral material inclosed in the foundation rocks of the 
country. Still in advance of any enactments by legislature or congress, the 
common sense of the miners, which had proved strong enough to govern with 
wisdom the ownership of placer mines, rose to meet the question of lode 
claims, and sheet-like veins of quartz, and provided that a claim should consist 
of a certain horizontal block of the vein, however it might run, but extending 
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indefinitely downward, with a strip of surface on, or embracing, the vein’s 
outcrop, for the placing of necessary machinery and buildings. Under this 
theory, the lode was the property, and the surface became a mere easement. 

“This early California theory of a mining claim, consisting of a certain 
number of running feet of vein with a strip of land covering the surface 
length of the claim, is the obvious foundation for the federal legislation and 
present system of public disposition and private ownership of the mineral lands 
west of the Missouri River. Contrasted with this is the mode of disposition 
of mineral-bearing lands east of the Missouri River, where the common law 
has been the one rule, and where the surface tract has always carried with it 
all minerals vertically below it. 

“The great coal, iron, copper, lead and zinc wealth east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains have all passed with the surface titles, and there can be little doubt that 
if California had been contiguous to the eastern metallic regions, and its 
mineral development progressed naturally with the advantage of home-making 
settlements, the power of common-law precedent would have governed its 
whole mining history. But California was one of those extraordinary historic 
exceptions that defy precedent and create original modes of life and law. And 
since the developers of the great precious metal mining of the far West have 
for the most part swarmed out of the California hive, California ideas have 
not only been everywhere dominant over the field of industry, but have 
stemmed the tide of federal land policy and given us a statute-book with Eng- 
lish common law in force over half the land and California common law 
ruling in the other.” 

I have spoken of these two incidents, the one of the peaceable civilization 
of the missions, and the other of the strenuous life issuing in the adoption of 
the mining code, as illustrative incidents of the variety of California history. 
Let me speak of a third, directly connected with the day we celebrate. The 
delay incident to the admission of California into the Union as a State was 
precipitated by the tense struggle then raging in Congress between the North 
and the South, as to which should have the predominance of power. The 
destiny of the nation hung upon the result of that issue, and when California 
finally entered the Union, it came in as the sixteenth free State, and forever 
destroyed the equilibrium between the North and the South, which up to that 
time had been maintained. 

The struggle had been so prolonged, however, that the people upon this 
coast, far removed from the scene of it, and feeling more than all else 
that they were entitled to be protected by a system of laws, grew impa- 
tient. They met in legislative assembly and proclaimed: “It is the duty of 
the government of the United States to give us laws; and when that duty 
is not performed, one of the clearest rights we have left is to govern our- 
selves.” Far removed from the source of legal authority, with a life the 
most strenuous confronting them, without an army adequate to protect 
them or to enforce even its own commands against them, with the problems 
of a new empire confronting them, they did not hesitate. The first provi- 
sional government meeting was held in the pueblo of San José, December 
11th, 1848, and unanimously recommended that a general convention for 
the purpose of nominating a suitable candidate for governor and for such 
other business as might be deemed expedient, be held at the pueblo of 
San José on the 2d Monday in January following. At San Francisco, a 
similar provisional meeting was held and similar recommendations made, 
though the date of the proposed convention was fixed for the first Monday 
in March, 1848, and afterwards changed to the first Monday in August. 
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The population of San Francisco was increasing so fast, however, that on 
February 12, 1849, the people of San Francisco in mass meeting assembled, 
established a temporary government for that district, under the name of 
the “Legislative Assembly of San Francisco,” comprising fifteen members. 
General Bennet Riley arrived April 12th, 1849, on board the Iowa, and, 
relieving Colonel Mason, became the acting governor of California. While 
the Legislative Assembly of San Francisco recognized his military author- 
ity, in which capacity he was not formidable, it did not recognize his civil 
power. General Riley, however, with that rare diplomacy which seems 
to have attached to all federal military people when acting on the Pacific 
Coast, realizing that any organized government that proceeded from an 
orderly concourse of the people of the State, was preferable to the 
exasperating condition in which the community was left to face its in- 
creasing problems under congressional inaction, himself issued a proclama- 
tion for a State Convention, which contained the following important pro- 
vision: “In order to complete this organization with the least possible 
delay, the undersigned, in virtue of the power in him vested, does hereby 
appoint the first of August next as the day for holding a special election 
for the delegates to a general convention, and for the filling of the offices 
of judges of the Supreme Court, prefects and sub-prefects, and all vacancies 
in the office of first alcade (or judge of first instance), alcade, justices of 
the peace and town councils. The general convention for forming a State 
constitution or plan for its territorial government will consist of thirty-seven 
delegates, who will meet at Monterey on the first of September next.” While 
he condemned the actions of the Legislative Assembly of San Francisco as 
being illegal and without authority, he had the wisdom to recognize the 
fact that the people were inevitably bent on holding a State convention 
for the purpose of framing a constitution, and when he wisely issued his 
proclamation to the same end, the various assemblies, which had placed other 
conditions and fixed other dates and places for the holding of the same, 
gave way, and a general election was held under the provisions of Riley’s 
proclamation. The delegates met in Monterey at Colton Hall, on the first 
of September and organized on the 3d of September, 1849. The convention 
was one of the keenest and most intelligent that ever assembled for the 
fulfillment of a legislative responsibility. Six of the delegates had resided 
in California less than six months, while only twenty-two, exclusive of the 
seven native Californians, had resided here for more than three years. 
The average age of all the delegates was 36 years. The debates of that 
convention should be familiar to every Son of this State. No Californian 
should be unfamiliar with the great debate on what was to constitute the 
boundary of the State of California, a debate on which turned the question 
of the slave power of this country, and which in the end almost wrecked the 
convention. The constitution adopted by this convention was ratified 
November 13, 1849, and at the same election an entire State and legislative 
ticket, with two representatives to Congress, was chosen. The senators 
and assemblymen-elect met in San José on December 15, 1849. On Decem- 
ber 20, 1849, the State government of California was established and Gov- 
State of California, and soon thereafter William M. Gwyn and John C-. 
Fremont were elected the first United States senators of the State of Cali- 
fornia. Notwithstanding the fact that there had never been any territorial 
form of government; notwithstanding the fact that California was not yet 
admitted into the Union, these men were all elected as members of the State 
government, and the United States senators and members of Congress 
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started for Washington to help get the State admitted. Immediately upon 
the inauguration of Governor Burnett, Governor General Riley issued this 


remarkable 
“PROCLAMATION 
“To the People of California. 

“A new Executive having been elected and installed into office, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution of the State, 
the undersigned hereby resigns his powers as Governor of Cali- 
fornia. In thus dissolving his official connection with the people 
of this country, he would tender to them his heartfelt thanks for 
their many kind attentions, and for the uniform support which 
they have given to the measures of his administration. The princi- 
pal object of all his wishes is now accomplished—the people have a 
government of their own choice, and one which, under the favor 
of divine Providence, will secure ‘their own prosperity and happiness, 
and the permanent welfare of the new State. 

“Given at San José, California, this 20th day of December, A. D. 
1849. 

“Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A., and Governor of California. 

“B. RILEY, 

“By the Governor: W. H. Halleck, 

“Brevet Captain and Secretary of State.” 

No matter what the legal objection to this course might be; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Congress had passed no biil for the admission of California 
as a State into the Union, and might never pass one, California broke 
all precedents by declaring itself a State, and a free State at that, and sent 
its representatives to Washington to hurry up the passage of the bill which 
should admit it into the Union. The brilliant audacity of California’s 
methods of admission into the Union, stands without parallel in the history 
of the nation. 

It is indefensible that in the face of incidents of our history such as these, 
sons and daughters of California should be ignorant of the lives and ex- 
periences of their fathers and of those who preceded them on this coast. 
The history of these experiences is part of the history of the nation, 
and the record of the achievements of the empire-builders of this coast 
is one that inspires civic pride and is a reverence for their memories. Some- 
thing should be done by their descendants that this story should not be 
unknown, simply because it is not known in the centers where our school 
histories are edited and printed. Why should every little unimportant detail 
of the petty incidents of the French and Indian wars, of Queen Anne’s 
war, and King Philip’s war, and Braddock’s campaign, be crammed into 
the heads of children who have never heard the names of Portala? The 
beautiful story of Paul Revere’s ride is known to every one, but how many 
know the story of invincible determination in the building of Ugarte’s ship? 
William Penn’s honest treatment of the Indians is a household word to 
people who would not know how to pronounce the name of Junipero Serra, 
if they saw it in print. The hardships of the New England pilgrims in 
the winter on the rock-bound coast of Massachusetts are not more pitiful 
than the fate of the emigrants at Donner Lake. The courtship of Miles 
Standish and Priscilla is embalmed in verse, and the tragic story of Rezanoff 
and Concepcion Argiiello is unheralded and unsung. Why remember Mar- 
quette and forget Salvatierra? Why herald the ridiculous attempt of 
Rhode Island to keep out of the Union, and not acclaim the splendid effort 
of California to break into it? 

When in all the ten volumes of Thomas B. Reed’s magnificent collection 
entitled “Modern Eloquence,” we find but one speech that was delivered 
in California, and while the senile vaporings of Chauncey Depew are printed 
in detail, the flaming eloquence of E. D. Baker is absolutely ignored, and 
the only discourse reported of Thomas Starr King is one that he delivered 
in Boston, it is time for the descendants of the pioneers to ask themselves 
whether these things have all happened by accident, or whether the older 
commonwealths of this country have been moved by a pride in their history 
and in their traditions to take such measures for their preservation and 
for the promotion of their publication as to put us to shame. What have 
we of California done to collect, preserve and diffuse information relating 
to the history of our State? And what have other commonwezlths done? 

The California State Historical Society, first organized 1n 1852, and incor- 
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porated in 1870, was in active existence from 1886 to 1893, and published 
some valuable historical material, including Father Palou’s Noticias, Doyle’s 
History of the Pious Fund, Willey’s History of the College of California, 
and some interesting papers by Martin Kellogg, George Davidson, Bernard 
Moses, William Carey Jones and T. H. Hittell. From that time it has 
had no active existence. There has not been a meeting of its board of 
directors since 1893, and since then most of them have died. It has no 
maps and no manuscripts, and its little library of 500 printed volumes is 
stored away in San Francisco, in the basement cellar of the gentleman who 
is still nominally its president. It never owned a building in which to do 
its work, and never endowed, and to all intents and purposes, has been 
dead for fifteen years. 

When we look beyond the Rockies, however, we begin to appreciate the 
work that is being done by the State Historical Societies organized for the 
purpose of collecting, preserving and diffusing historical information con- 
cerning their respective States. The Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
Societies are prototypes of the privately organized and endowed organiza- 
tions of the Eastern States, which without official patronage have attained 
strength, dignity and a high degree of usefulness, while Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, lowa and Kansas similarly stand for the State-supported institutions 
of the West. Twelve societies or departments own their own halls—those 
valued at $100,000 or over being: Wisconsin, $610,000; Iowa, $400,000; Penn- 
sylvania, $300,000, and Massachusetts, $225,000. Thirteen are housed in their 
respective State Capitols, seven are quartered in State Universities, and 
six in other public buildings. The largest State appropriations are given 
to Wisconsin, $32,000; Minnesota, $20,000, and Iowa, $17,500. The Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin Societies are, of course, the wealth- 
iest in endowments, possessing respectively, $221,000, $170,000 and $53,000 
in vested funds. The largest libraries are: Pennsylvania, 315,000 titles; 
Wisconsin, 280,000; Massachusetts, 155,000; Kansas, 119,600, and New Hamp- 
shire, $93,500. 

Only a little less important, in degree, are a large number of historical 
societies which represent some town or section. For example: The Essex 
Institute of Salem, Massachusetts, with its income of $15,000, library of 400,- 
ooo titles, and building valued at $75,000; New York (city) Historical 
Society, with 1057 members, endowment fund aggregating $236,000, yearly 
income of $12,800, and a building costing $400,000; the Chicago Historical 
Society, with a library of 100,000 titles, housed in a $185,000 building, and 
supported by endowment funds aggregating $96,000; the Long Island His- 
torical Society of Brooklyn, with 72,000 titles in its own building; the 
Western Reserve, of Cleveland, with 60,000 titles in a $55,000 building; the 
Worcester (Massachusetts) Society of Antiquities, housing 90,000 titles 
within a building valued at $50,000, and the Buffalo Historical Society, which 
has a library of 16,000 titles in a $200,000 building, and receives a munici- 
pal grant of $5000 and incidental expenses per annum. These are simply 
the most highly endowed. Every important town and city in the country 
is represented. In the State of Massachusetts alone, there are, besides its 
State Historical Society, thirty-six local historical societies, all of them 
alive and active and doing good work. The only local historical society 
that I know of in California is the Historical Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, with a membership (in 1905) of fifty, owning a 
library of 5000 books and pamphlets, and the Archzological Institution of 
the Southwest, also of Los Angeles, which, however, is not exclusively an 
historical society. 

I submit to you, as patriotic Californians, whether this is a record in 
which we can take any pride. With the exception of the pitiful attempts 
of its loyal friends from time to time to revive the California Historical 
Society, absolutely no organization work whatever has been done by any 
public institution to promote either the publication of California history or 
the collection of material therefor. With a history such as ours, with its 
halo of romance, with its peculiarity of incident, with its speech-making 
significance, is it not a burning shame that we have not long ago, either 
through private endowment or through public institutions, taken as much 
pride in the preservation of our history as our fathers did in the creation 
of it? Is it not time that societies like the Pioneers, the Native Sons 
of the Golden West and the Native Daughters of the Golden West, should 
combine and work together for the creation of a public sentiment which 
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will support and uphold any institution that will strive to perpetuate the 
record of the history of this great commonwealth? When we see what has 
been accomplished by these orders in promoting a sentiment for the pre- 
servation of the landmarks of our State, and the placing of tablets to com- 
memorate the location of great events, shall we not do all in our power 
to collect whatever material in the shape of maps or manuscripts or books, 
that tell the story of our State’s history, and place them where they shall 
be preserved and catalogued and published, and see to it that the pub- 
lication of their contents shall be heralded abroad for the edification of 
others, as well as ourselves? In everything that we have undertaken, 
we have always succeeded—shall we fail in this duty simply because we 
do not care to try? 

The time is ripe for this work. Though there has been no organized 
effort on the part of the State, or of any community in the State, to rec- 
ognize the duty of collecting and preserving the priceless records of its 
historical growth, yet by an undeserved fortune, we have the nucleus of 
a library, which as far as the accuracy of the record of our history up to 
date is concerned, places us in a position of advantage even over the oldest 
States of this country. The fire which swept San Francisco in its early 
stages, did not reach the Bancroft library, at the corner of Merchant and 
Montgomery streets. The fire that burned the building on Market street 
near Third, next door to the History building, missed the Bancroft library, 
and when it was moved to the building especially constructed for it at 
Valencia and Mission streets, the conflagration of the 18th of April, 1906, 
did not reach it. In this State it remained for a private individual by his 
life work, to collect and preserve a library that to the State of California 
is almost priceless in value. “There is no other State or country,” it has 
been said, “whose historic data have been so thoroughly collected at so 
early a period in its existence, especially none whose existence has been 
so varied and eventful, and its record so complicated and perishable. Mr. 
Bancroft has attempted, and successfully, it is believed, to give to his 
country a work which in the ordinary course of events would have been 
left for a succession of historical societies and specialists to do in a later 
generation, after the largest part of the material had been lost, and the 
accomplishment of the purpose would be absolutely impossible.” This mag- 
nificent library the State of California has recently purchased and installed 
in the California Building, at the State University in Berkeley. Without 
any desert of our own, therefore, we are in a position to start with the 
greatest nucleus of historical data that any commonwealth ever had. There 
remains the great work of cataloguing and publishing, rendering available 
to the investigation of scholarship this mass of original data. 

I care not what form the effort may take, whether through the endowment 
of private organization or of a public institution, or a combination of both, 
The point I desire to emphasize is that we should take, as an organization, 
a deep practical interest in this great work, whether in the form of the 
collection of material, or in the form of its publication, or in promoting 
public sentiment to sustain adequate public expenditure in that behalf, or 
in promoting such public sentiment as will compel the organization of city 
and town historical societies in the various communities throughout the 
State. 

Surely, in an organization founded to perpetuate the memory of the 
pioneers, this work would be in a direct line with the reason of its being. 
What we have not realized is that as it took conscious effort to create 
this history, it will also take conscious effort to see that it is given its 
proper place in the history of the country at large. A fuller realization of 
our duty shall serve but to quicken our sense of loyalty. This pilgrimage 
of our order to the historic shrines we see about us shall renew our devo- 
tion to the perpetuation of the traditions of the State. Our eyes have seen 
the house where Larkin lived, and the rose garden where Sherman kissed 
and rode away; our hands have touched the spot where Junipero Serra 
planted his cross; our feet have pressed the aisles of Carmel Mission; our 
voices have awakened the sacred echoes of the walls of Colton Hall; our 
hearts have thrilled to see Old Glory waving above the old Custom House 
and to know that the flag that came down at Chapultepec remained here 
to float forever. These monuments ought not to stand in vain. Let us 
go hence with minds determined and hearts courageous to do our full share 
that the story told by them and others upon our broad domain shall be 
known to all men and sink into the hearts of a grateful people. 
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=i =i HE work goes on “conquering and to conquer.” The 

membership of the Southwest Society is steadily grow- 

ing and now stands at 427. This far exceeds the mem- 

Gi bership of any other affiliation of the Institute—but we 
ought to double it. 

Despite financial “slow times,” the endowment of this great enter- 
prise climbs steadily—and more rapidly than could be expected 
anywhere else under any circumstances. The only real difficulty 
this far has been for the committees to find time to make the canvass 
for funds. This community is wonderfully willing to give to such 
a cause—and it will all have a chance. 

The purchase of the museum site is progressing admirably— 
though there is room for good citizens to contribute some $13,000 
more. The front sixteen acres is purchased and clinched; the re- 
maining twenty-two acres (to cover the whole hill) is to be paid 
for on installments. Out of the $50,000 price of the site, $38,000 
has already been attended to; leaving $12,000, and interest on de- 
ferred payments, still to be raised. 

Since the last announcement in these pages, the following sub- 
scriptions have been secured for this fund: 
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Miss Mira Hershey......... $1000.00 J. M. C. Marble WW. $ 100.00 
Dan Freeman .................... 500.00 Remy J. Vesque, Terra 

M. A. Hamburger .......... 500.00 Haute, Ind. 

M. H. Newmark .. 250.00 Gen. H. G. Otis 

J. R. Newberry ............... . 250.00 J. M. Schneider 

Ella P. Hubbard 200.00 Robert Marsh & Co... 50.00 
Clara B. Burdette 100.00 


“A Friend,” who desires to be unnamed for the present, has (in 
September, 1908) added to his will a bequest of $5,000 to the 
Southwest Museum. “But that will do you no good just now,” 
said he, “for I’m going to live a long time. I'll have to do some- 
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thing for you at present.” And he is arranging for a handsome 
donation to the endowment. 

Two of the most generous contributions iu the whole history of 
the Society were secured during the month of August, 1908. Dr. 
J. A. Munk, of the Executive Committee of the Southwest Society, 
has devised to the Southwest Museum his library of Arizoniana, 
probably the most complete in existence; and will deposit it in the 
new rooms at once. This is a gift of fully $10,000. 

And perhaps the handsomest gift yet made—since it represents 
imminent cash—is that of Mr. M. A. Hamburger on behalf of the 
Hamburger Realty & Trust Co. For about two years the Society 
has been paying rent, at first $92 per month, and latterly $75 per 
month—a generous reduction made by the Paciic Electric Ry. 
Co. in its building at Sixth and Main. Here the Society has main- 
tained for two years its work-rooms for the preparation and cata- 
loguing of its holdings, and a free public exhibit of the most inter- 
esting and the most valuable scientific collections west of Chicago. 

Mr. Hamburger has now donated attic quarters in the sixth story 
of the magnificent Hamburger Building, at Eighth and Broadway, 
one of the largest and finest edifices in America, fire-proof, quake 
proof and of nearly fourteen acres of floor-space—with adequate 
work- and exhibit-room for two years. He had already donated 
$500 cash to the site fund, and had otherwise been most generous 
to the work. This gift of quarters (amounting to $3500 in rental) 
is most opportune for the Southwest Museum; and, quite aside 
from financial considerations, will unquestionably increase the in- 
terest in these exhibits. 

The Los Angeles Public Library (the largest west of Chicago, 
and the most used) occupies the third floor of the same building; 
and its great roof garden will be just above the Museum quarters. 
With proper co-operation between the Hamburger Store, the Public 
Library and the Museum, it is reasonable to assume that the visit 
ation of the public to the museum exhibits will be increased many 
fold. More than 20,000 people a day already visit the Hamburger 
Building. Many of these will care to visit the Museum rooms. All 
that the work needs is to be seen. We are perfectly willing to let 
it stand on its own merits in such a community as this. 

The Society is represented not only in the Council of the Institute, 
but also on the Board of Managers of the School of American 
Archeology 

An active campaign for the general Endowment of the Southwest 
Museum will begin within a few days. A leaflet setting forth the 
nature of the work is just issued, and will be sent free to anyone, 
anywhere, on application. A direct canvass for this endowment 
(in cash, in collections, in real estate, etc.) will undoubtedly more 
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than double within a year the large beginning that has been made. 
Few realize how much has been done; but the assets of the Museum 
and this has been gathered 





are already much more than $100,000 
with very little notoriety and with no feverish crusades. The mem- 
bership already includes more than 400 of the foremost citizens of 
California and the Southwest. Among the latest acquisitions are 
the foremost mining engineer in the world, John Hays Hammond, 
and the dean of legal minds on the Coast, Chief Justice Beatty of 
the California Suprene Court. The enterprise is one which nat- 
urally engages every educated and public-spirited man or woman. 
In proportion to their means, it can count upon their support—for 
it is working for them and for their children, and for their love of 
this community and of scholarship. 

The Third Bulletin of the Southwest Society, printed in May, 
1907, contains the roster of members of the Southwest Society at 
that time. Since then the following persons have been elected to 
membership : 

New members since May, 1907 to September 27, 1908: 

Hector Alliot; J. A. Anderson, Pres. L. A. Bar Assn., Ex.-Pres. Board 
Public Works; Horace H. Appel; Marshall W. Atwood, Vice-Pres. Copper 
Creek Mining Co.; Wm. H. Avery; Fred L. Baker, Pres, Baker Iron Works; 
Mrs. Mary H. Banning; H. A. Barclay; W. H. Beatty, Chief Justice Supreme 
Court, San Francisco; Mrs. Henry Graves Bennett, Pasadena; John D. Bick- 
nell; N. W. Blanchard, Santa Paula, Cal.; Prof. H. E. Bolton, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex.; H. J. Brainerd; Herbert Brown, Editor Yuma Post, 
Yuma, Ariz.; Julius A. Brown, Pres. Children’s Home Society of Cal.; 
Maj. I. R. Burnham, Pasadena; Rufus W. Burnham, Manager R. G. Dun & 
Co.; Sidney A. Butler, Pres. Butler Welsh Investment Assn.; Frederick D. 
Butterfield, Pres. L. A. Olive Growers’ Assn.; Mrs, Freeman R. Cady; A. B. 
Cass, Pres. Home Telephone Co.; W. C. Corwin, Imperial; Lieut. Gen. Adna 
R. Chaffee, L. A. Board of Public Works; C. C. Chapman; Mrs. Geo. H. 
Curtis, Pasadena; Ed. L. Doheny, Pres. Mexican Petroleum Co.; Mrs. M. 
A. Drake, Franklin, N. H.; Constance Goddard DuBois, Waterbury, Conn. ; 
P. W. Ehlen, Orange; J. M. Eshelman, Imperial; F. J. Ganahl; Hugh Gibson, 
Secretary American Legation, Honduras; Daniel Halladay, Santa Ana; John 
Hays Hammond, New York; Mrs. Ida Hancock, Pres. Rancho La Brea Oil 
Co.; Dr. E. G. Howard; Burt Estes Howard, Ph. D., Stanford University ; 
Mrs. Clara F. Howes; W. J. Hunsaker, Pres. City Club; Geo. H. Hutton, 
Judge Superior Court, Dept. 7; E. W. Jamison; A. T. Jergins; Elizabeth W. 
Johnson, Pasadena; Dr. Francis B. Kellogg; Bradner W. Lee; H. J. Lelande, 
City Clerk; Robert Mather, Pres. Rock Island Co., New York; John A. 
Merrill, Pres, Riverside Heights Co.; Dr. Chas. B, Nichols, Pres. Angelus 
Hospital Assn.; T. L. O’Brien; D. C. Pixley, Orange; Geo. W. Randall, 
Pres. L. A. Rubber Stamp Co.; J. H. Reed, Riverside; Miss E. B. Scripps, 
La Jolla, Cal.; Mrs. F. H. Seymour, Redondo; Dr. A. M. Smith, Pomona; 
Dr. Edgar C. Smith; Fred E. Smith; Herbert W. Stanton; Archibald Alex- 
ander Talmage, San Francisco; William Thum, Pasadena; Mrs, Iva E, Tutt; 
Frank Walker, Manager Cal, Water Heater Co.; Lewis R. Works; F. J. 
Zeehandelaar, Sec’y Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. 





























REDWOOD CITY, SAN MATEO COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA 


Redwood City is the city of suburban homes and offers exceptional 
advantages to home builders. It adjoins the center of the commercial 
activity of the Pacific Coast, commuters being but 35 minutes from the 
heart of San Francisco with the choice of 22 trains daily; the best train 
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iines will be in operation as a necessity, not as a luxury 
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territory has an idea! business and home location from season to season, 


Outdoor life within its confines is a pleasure every day in the year 


Homes require Schools. In this respect Redwood City is fortunate. 


The public educational buildings consist of a Carnegie Library, Grammar 
schools and a High school second to none, credited to the State Univer- 
University, the latter being only. four 
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than double within a year the large beginning that has been made. 
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the foremost mining engineer in the world, John Hays Hammond, 
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the California Suprene Court. The enterprise is one which nat- 
urally engages every educated and public-spirited man or woman. 
In proportion to their means, it can count upon their support—for 
it is working for them and for their children, and for their love of 
this community and of scholarship. 

The Third Bulletin of the Southwest Society, printed in May, 
1907, contains the roster of members of the Southwest Society at 
that time. Since then the following persons have been elected to 
membership : 

New members since May, 1907 to September 27, 1908: 

Hector Alliot; J. A. Anderson, Pres. L. A. Bar Assn., Ex.-Pres. Board 
Public Works; Horace H. Appel; Marshall W. Atwood, Vice-Pres. Copper 
Creek Mining Co.; Wm. H. Avery; Fred L. Baker, Pres. Baker Iron Works; 
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Cass, Pres. Home Telephone Co.; W. C. Corwin, Imperial; Lieut. Gen. Adna 
R. Chaffee, L. A. Board of Public Works; C. C. Chapman; Mrs. Geo. H. 
Curtis, Pasadena; Ed. L. Doheny, Pres. Mexican Petroleum Co.; Mrs, M. 
A. Drake, Franklin, N. H.; Constance Goddard DuBois, Waterbury, Conn. ; 
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Hays Hammond, New York; Mrs. Ida Hancock, Pres. Rancho La Brea Oil 
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REDWOOD CITY, SAN MATEO COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA 


Redwood City is the city of suburban homes and offers exceptional 
advantages to home builders. It adjoins the center of the commercial 
activity of the Pacific Coast, commuters being but 35 minutes from the 
heart of San Francisco with the choice of 22 trains daily; the best train 
service of any town on the San Francisco Peninsula 

The Southern Pacific has recently purchased the Hanchett Franchises 
for a system of electric roads and in the near future interurban electric 
iines will be in operation as a necessity, not as a luxury 

The climate of Redwood is unsurpassed. Lying between the Bay of 
San Francisco on the east and the Pacific Ocean on the west with the 
Santa Morena Range of mountains half way between and refreshed by 
the ocean zephyrs in the summer, Redwood City and its contiguous 
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territory has an idea! business and home location from season to season, 
Outdoor life within its confines is a pleasure every day in the year 

Homes require Schools In this respect Redwood City is tortunate. 
The public educational buildings consist of a Carnegie Library, Grammar 
schools and a High school second to none, credited to the State Univer- 
sity and the Leland Stanford Jr. University, the latter being omly. four 
miles distant. Thus pupils may live at home, should they so desire, dur- 
ing their entire school life 

Redwood City extends a cordial welcome to all, either as visitors, as 
seekers for homes, or to those seeking business opportunities. Land can 
be purchased at reasonable prices, either for business, for manufacturing 
purposes, homes, or for agriculture; within corporate limits an acre 
costing less than a lot in other towns or cities. Investigate now before 


metropolitan prices prevail 
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Are bought largely for SAFETY. Building and Loan Association stock is 
bought for the same reason—SAFETY—and also because it pays a higher rate of 


interest. 


The Continental Building and Loan 


Association 














pays 6 per cent net per annum, payable semi-annually. 
WASHINGTON DODGE, President WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary 
MARKET & CHURCH STS., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








NAVAJO BLANKETS 


AND INDIAN CURIOS AT WHOLESALE 

I have more than 250 weavers in my employ, including the most skilful now 
living, and have taken the greatest pains to preserve the old colors, patterns, 
and weaves. Every blanket sold by me carries my personal guarantee of its 
quality. In dealing with me, you will get the very finest blankets at wholesale 
prices. I also handle the products of the Hopi (Moqui) Indians, buying them un- 
der contract with the trading posts at Keam’s Canyon and Oraibi and selling 
them at wholesale. 

I have constantly a very fine selection of Navajo silverware and jewelry, 
Navajo “rubies” cut and uncut, peridots and native turquois. Also the choicest 
modern Moqui pottery, and a rare collection of prehistoric pottery. 


J. x HUBBELL, Indian Trader 


and Price List Ganado, Apache Co., Arizona 




















Maier Brewing Company's 
‘*Select’’ Beer 


OTED for its Age, 

Purity and Strength. 

All shipments by bottles or 

kegs promptly filled. F mae d 
trade a specialty. : 


OFFICE AND BREWERY 


440 Aliso Street, Los Angeles 
BOTH PHONES: Exchange 9! 






























































